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138 The Dramatie Element in the Bible. 


are real beings of flesh and blood.” the 
critics tell us; 
like authors.” 


the persons mentioned in sacred writ! 


‘they speak like men, not 


low truly this applies to 


Goethe has compared the characters of 
Shakspear to 


eases and plates, which, while they point 


‘watches with crystalline 


out with perfect aceurat y the course of 
the hours and minuté at the same time 
disclose the whole combination of springs 
and wheels whereby they are moved.” A 

] 


similar transparency of motive and pur- 





pose, of individual traits and spontaneous 
action, belongs the Bible. From the 
hand of Sha veare, “the lord and the 
tinker, the hero and the valet, come forth 
equally distinct and clear.” In the Bible 
the various sorts of men are never con- 
founded, but have the advantage of be- 
ing exhibited | Nature herself, and 
are not a nt ince of th imagir i- 
tion. “SI ) ves a recent critic, 
“seems so m 1 man of Nature’s mak- 


ing, that we can scarce accord to Shak- 


speare the n yf reating | m.” What 
will you say of Balak, Nabal, Jeroboam 

“ Macbeth is rather cuilty of tempting th 
Weird Si s than of being tempted by 
them, and s rised and horrified at 
his own h otten conception.” Sa 

s guilty ¢ with the Witch of 
Endor, a ned at the Ghost of 
Samuel ls distinetly en 


and = he straightway all alone « 
; : 
the earth ‘ 1 te refi ! t 
f Viola triumphs over her masculine at 
tire.” iy ‘ ' » refinement of R ith 
: 

triumpis 1 st of men. 

We see t points in which dra- 
matic rep t n and Scriptural de- 


uneation t 


A dist ed divine of Connecti 


said he want t two books in his li- 
brary, the B d Shakspeare,—the 
one for re n, the other to be his in- 
tructor in in nature. In the same 
spirit, St. Chrysostom kept a copy of Aris- 
tophanes under his pillow, that he might 
read it at 1 t before he slept and in 


the morning when he waked. The stror 


and spright Vy eb rence of this father, if 


we may trust 





from the vigorous and mas 
cism of the old comedian. 


But human nat re, 
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We h g ir of Portia, aiter a brief | lorue, the curt 
e sprightlin S { Rosalind, the passi yn and we, as spectators, look in upon a pro- 
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song accom- grave and the gay, the penitential nd 
goat. the jubilant, had a religious design, and 
answer the were suggested by 1 rel ous feeling. 


ima was ven- Wi think the peculial ‘ the Judai 





rounding na- faith would hardly e1 ) self in such 
and lite com- a mode of « xpression M ver, tragedy 
tic materials, was the parent of comedy, ind sine 
y that peo- the Jews had not t I t, ve should 
har expect them tft e th last 

nestness and It is not difficult to p e how the 





exalted, and matic, or even to x but 
is had of the Jews could 1 1 theirs 
that there is no ¢ mredy y 

sts, l ut is tragedy there sens i 

wh ih We LV it Jews 

t e chorus ad tragedy, but in ense of 

I 1 i, travic elements, trag s, tragic feel- 

nd were em- ings. In the same ‘ y, thers 

1 Wi may are no comic eliemel ’ , or feel- 
Greeks intro- ings lhere is that i | to make 

tau this you weep, but t e yj 1 to 


religious feel- siniles as Well as tears I Have we 
sh that pro- not a deep, joyous | ( well aS as- 
} t ol Hei! pirahon reverence vi l here not 
terta L to- a free-and-easy sic ( , as well 
Mpa i the as vexation and sorr« We assent that 
rus they these things are s 
urth Phey But comedy in : , sharp, 
$ anal the corroding ‘ | of the 
‘ ession Greeks rid a ¢ persons, 
s ng he times ph sophv a " ( nedy 
King hn an Slanue i Spite, a ( mery 
ligt that Comedy es ; iebody’s 
yu ! ( i- expel t brings yether to 
see 1 nflict ( 1t10n 
un h part, it assauls private tee the pubd- 
ha ns licity and powers O ‘ 
is ft W Now we doubt if ( J ith or 
ire, had no taste would tok i Jews were 


t of comed grant, their idea oO ) is exXces- 
not converse sively narrow and pa | it still it was 

: lod 
ecessarily in their neighbo | e commanded 
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Dramatic 


would violate each of these statutes. But 


the Jews had their delights, their indul- 
gences, their transports, notwithstanding 


venevolence, the 


the imperfection of their | 
and the cum- 


The 


istance, Was 


meagreness of their truth, 


bersomeness of their ceremonials. 


Feast 


libe ral a 


of ‘Tabernacles, for i 


1 happy, bright and smiling ; 


it was the enthusiasm of pastime, the 


psalm of delectableness. They did not 


laugh at the exposure of another's foi- 


but out of their own hearts. 


Will it be 


Nature, if it does not repres 


} 
1es, 


merry 


said, the Bible is not 


‘nt the com- 


}: | 
- ; 
tle, aS Well as Shakspeare 
i 


ical side of 
7) \\ 


does 7 ) parts oO 


con il 


Shakspeare, h 


is extreme comical parts, 
are rathe i idual 


qualities t 


exaggerati 





There is n 
the qualities of Falstatf 
Nature, but 


this combination modi- 


whole species 
the Bible yet 


exist in the Bible and in 


combination, and 
; . 


fies their aspect and 








Th laughter in the Bibl but it 
is not uttered to make y laug There 
a also events recorded. whic at the 
time, ma iave produced effects analo- 
gous to ed | pproa h of the 
Gibeonittes to the » of Israel in their 
mock-begearly costume might be men- 
tioned s cursing David has al- 
ways st ed to us to border on the ludi- 
crous. 

jut to leave these matters and return 
to the general thread of thought Dra- 
mas have een 10 ed on the Bible We 
hardly necd name “ Paradise Lost,” or 
‘Samson Agonistes,” or the “ Cain” of 
By ron, t “ Hadad” of Hillhouse or 
Mrs. Mo “David and Golial * Pil- 
orim’s Progress” has a S riptur il ba- 





Moreover, if we may trust the b« 
critics, certain portions of the sacred vol- 
ume are conceived in a dramatic spirit, 


and are propou matic 


B 1 ¢ 
200K OF 


pretation. hese ire the Job, 
the song ot S jlomon, and possibly, the 
Apocalypse o St. John. If we were dis- 
posed to contend for this view, we need 
but mention such authorities as Calmet, 


Elen 


vent in 


the Bible. 


Carpzov, Bishops Wa ) Percy 
Lowth, Bossuet. 

The Book of Job has a pro | lout 
and epilogue, the intermediate portions 
being poetic dialogue. The characters 
are discriminated and well s pported. It 
does not pres s of Aristotle, 
which, indeed, a 1 in the 
Bible nor in Natu \ S pear 
neglects, and w ) with 
only in the cryst n of the 
Fre ich stag ‘It |} ] even 
of the simplest | Dr. Lowth. 
It has a pl 1 ¢ nd visi- 
ble one ini il o1 
its w1dents a s rogress 
s the successive 5 of mind, end 
it terminates v the of virtue. 
If it be not ‘ i ola ersa- 
tion, it is an en most won- 
dertul ideal J God, the 
rrandeur of Nature of the 
soul. mo is ' you. 
The great and of hu- 
man existet iston- 
ishing energy and | urvel- 
lous is ( ‘ »> us who 
{ h A i i] 1 n the 
dark canvas i 

We said t J no 
th t itro- 
( th D \ Yet 
God ( sp 0 l K of 
Job, not bo ‘ in is 
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to emplo pers ot In- 
fi d I ! maker 
under to dress sion. 
In the pre t t how exalted, 
how inspir y, is the ’ God 
how free from off ve dim m and 
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the Greeks, like those who ar lled off 
to the theatre to ses him acte The 
Greeks would hay ontrived a ur of 
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a very different spirit from the Book of covered by a cl yud. hes 1 , Car- - 

Job or the Psalms of David, and its theo- ried about the c« intry, taken p vy the ‘ 

logical character is so obscured by other baser sort of people, de led through ; 

associations as to ul many to inquire all degrees of farce to ', , in 

whe ( l enngutened 1 ligious sensi- England, Dine ¢ ics 

bil ed at neth d sappeart i I t y , 
\ s part of our sub- linger in Italy, and ar repro- 

ject \ l ) a species Of dl l in un 

ma tl prevailed the Mid Ages e Bible is incapa senta- ‘ 

ca \i { \I Cs Thes Fo 1 nan ) » eme . 

were a lustration of the Be ¢ would | s re ea as . 

Sac + | the subjects were profane pra O 1s 
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that, and 


hence their universal application ; only 


more strictly religious than 


we say, we can easily conceive that the 
revival of them in the order of their his- 
tory, and in all the purity of their native 
pathos, would render them more attrac- 
tive. 

In connection with what we would 
further observe of the Psalms of David, 
let us again call attention to the ancient 
how 


chorus, it was a species of melo- 


drama, how i 


sang its parts, and com- 


vocalists and musicians, 


prise ad distinct 
who pursued the piece in alternate re- 
joinder. What we would observe is, that 
many of the Psalms were written for the 
chorus. and, so to speak, were performed 


There are 


is impossible to understand without atten- 


by it. some of them which it 


tion to this dramatic method of rehearsal. 
Psalm exviii., for instance, includes sev- 
Psalm xxiv. was composed 
transfer of the ark 
to the tabernacle on Mount Zion. And 


David, we read. and all the house of Is- 


rael, brought up the ark with shouting 


er il speaker s. 


on the occasion of the 


and with the sound of the trumpet. In 
the midst of the congregated nation, sup- 

1 instrumental accom- 
panim nt, with the smoke of the well-fed 
skies, the 


had 


ported by ava 


altar sure ¢ into the chorus 


took up th song which been pre- 


pared to their hand, — one 


group ¢ all- 


ll ascend into the hill 





ing out, ** 
of the Lord . the other pealin 
hath clean hands and 


o their 
answer, 
a pure heart.” Meanwhile, th y dance 
before the Lord, 
Pp 
the music. 


that is, we 


suppose, 


serving with their feet the unities o 





It was during a melodrama like this, in 


iting grandeur and 


the midst of its e» 
ill-pervading transport, executed at the 


Feast ol Taber wiles, in the open area 


of the Temple, when the Jews were wont 


to pour upon the altar water taken from 
the po 1 of Siloa 


, chanting at the same 


time the twelfth chapter of Isaiah, and 


one division of the chorus had just sung 
the words, 


“With joy we draw water from th 
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the other had replied 
s Dr. 


, took up 


and before was 


at this moment, that Christ, < Fur- 


ness very reasonably conjectur 


the response in his own person, and over- 


whelmed attention by that memorable 
declaration, “If any man thirst, let him 
come to me and drink; and from with- 


in him shall flow rivers of living wa 
It is 





what we may term thi 


matic proprieties that give to many of 
the Psalms, in the laneuage of a 
commentator, “a greater decree of fit- 
ness, spirit, and grandeur”; and 
impart to the history of David a certain 
} 


decorousness of illustration and perspi- 


cuity of feature which it would not oth- 


erwise possess. They would produce up- 
on it the same result as is achieved by 
the sister arts on this and er ions 
of the sacred volume, wit! marring 
the text or doing violence to truth. Not, 


let us repeat, that the Bible can be thea- 


trized. Neither church nor playhouse can 





revive the forms of Ju laisn W tl ut re- 
calling its lost spi And t must be 
a bold hand, indeed, that s] idertake 
to mend again the shivered vail of the 
Temple, or collect from i ritual 





which He that was greater than Solomon 
typi lly denounced in foretelli the 
overthrow of that gorgeous pil ] Bi- 
ble, as to its important verit and sol- 
emn doctrine, is trai sparent to e im- 
wination and affections, l es not 
I re the mediation of d how or 
scel tra sty 
It is not difficult to t mat 

iar dramati resemblan 1 t Old 
iv iment Shaksne who was cer- 
tainly well read in tl LB fre- 
quently quotes it, in the composition of 
Lear mav have had David and Absalom 
in mind; the feigned madness of Hamlet 
has its prototype in that of Da Mac- 
beth and the Weird Sisters have m 


mmon with Saul and the Witch 


traits in c« 


of Endor. Jezebel is certain y a sug- 
gestive study for Lady Macbeth. The 
whole story has its key i that verse 


read, “There was none like 
unto Ahab, which did sell hi 


wickedness in the sight of 


where we 
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: 
Scripture, we the 
| ferocious ambi of 





ng with the equally cruel, 
bition of the husband. 
nurdered sleep, whe n 


rew his courage to the 


when his purpose looked 


ife stings him with 





n with sarcasm, and by 


itellect and storm 





to action. So Ahab 
ased, and laid 


bed, and turned away 





s wife inflames him 
s of her rebuke. “ Why 
ks. “Dost thou now 


of Israel? Arise, 





| marriage with empire 
indize it. Jeze- 
patriotic feelings 
woman brav t 
ti scotch wor 


r 
wcter of Lady 
y 4 | ‘ t 
} } nad 
018 
} ; lernes {> 
oft wd ty 
} f' he n} 
ifter proph- 
So the gods do to 
I mak wt thy lif 
1 by to-morrow 
s counte rt in 
vi if v h 
+ } + ‘ 
» th spirits tha 





“ Pi! m the crown t ons 
O st cruelty! M od 
» th $s and ot re- 
morse 
: Come to my wor ’s breasts, 
And take my milk for g murde 
isters 


But the last moments of these excessive 
characters are singularly contrasted. Jez- 


7 retribution, and, 


ebel scoffs at approachi 








shining with paint and dri i 


, 18 pite hed to the dogs: La ly Macbetl 





‘ 
goes like a coward to her grave, and, cur- 
dled with remorse, receives the stroke of 
aoom. 

If Shakspeare and the Old Testament 
are a just manifestation of human nature, 


its representation 
| 





the New is sO different, 
ild see he aly + 4 7 » falle 

would seem to be almost fan il or talla- 

cious; or if the latter be wccepted, the 


former would seem to be discarded. But 








both are faithful to the different ages and 
phases of man. The one is a dispensation 
ot torce, —the other of love; the one ce ld 
make nothing perfect,— but the bringing 
in of a better covenant 1 es ail thir 

perfect. Through the tempest and storm, 
the brutality and lust of the Greek tra- 
cedians, and even of the barbarous times 
on which SI peart ny o 

plays, through the night of Judaical back- 
slid s, idolatry, and « | command 
ments, W vatiently wa | eladly ha 
t morning of the Sun ¢ chteousness 





in this heaving, feart n of dra- 
matic interest. How « is every- 
thine ther and how « i. elad, 
d how solemn! } ‘ v 


dent, what feelin Lé va nt 

So different, indeed, f ( ere 
} 

ppears, that Ww ir’é ce if iSK, 

Cal lis be that same « ul 

passions, they t 

i 

wes ind the em { " ! 

which constitutes s la 1 tion ol 

history ? 

But how shall vy at it is 1} 
fore l l} evel $ \ 
draw a term from our s i - 
locue sp n by ange 

A 
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There had been Jezebels and Lady Mac- 


beths enough: the m mory of David still 
smelt of blood; the Roman eagles were 
gorging their beaks on human flesh: and 
the Samaritan eve rywhere felt the gnaw- 
ing, shuddering sense of hatred and scorn. 


No chorus appears answering to chorus. 








praising tl of battles, or « ing in 
the achievements of arms; but the sym- 
P thies of Him who was t yuched with the 
feeling of our infirmities answer to the 
wants and wo race, and ev 

thouchtful 1 Lé« lly encores. The 
inexorable Fate of the Greeks does not 
appear, but a good Providence interferes, 


and Heaven sn eraciously upon the 





scene. There is passion, indeed, 





and s¢ : l suffering,— but tl 
: 
3 who breathes tran- 
, . 
s, and pours seren- 
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ed at intemperance, he would not have 
slavery d ] sees a necessity for 
war. Does ( know who and what 
sort of a woman is that touches him ? 


Will he « imself by such a con- 


tact? Can he expect to accomplish any- 


thing | ty with such matters ? 

Why is he 1 fied with a good din- 
,) S m !"s* Simon !” 

“ of the woman is wonder- 





it is ful. What is most profound, 
most ag , most intense cannot speak ; 


w the creatness of 











fe ling So J sat himself upon the 
ground seven VS < il seven nights, 
speechles N 3 case, as is said 
of Schil sk rs, did the pent v« l- 
ecano find power- ls; not in 
strong a | I was uttered 
the hoa lw 1 of long centuries of 
misru ssion. The volcano, 
raging w itself in silence in- 
to the a { who could soothe and 
allay it. 1 thunder is noisy and harm- 
less. T 3 silent, ind the 


Iluman- 











fos el 
for 
ness I 
1 
+] 
th 
the w 
feet J 
ef 4) 
( 
oi g¢ 
1 
( ud we i 
t] itmosphere. w h 
l T is ywwer of snow 
How co ik, guilty, remorseful 





wretch, , without extenu- 


at livine virt 
at the ement, she could on- 
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ly weep, she could only love. But, bless- 











ed be Jesus, he could forgive h r, he ¢ in 
forgive all. The woman departs in peace 
Simon is satisfied; Jesus trit iphs 5; we 
almost hear the applauses with which the 
ages and generations of earth greet the 
closing scene. From the sere: celestial 
ity that opens i snot we 


} ] . 
i Meuish a voice 





"gl , 
but, af all, th \ the « vreat re- 
alities. Everything else is n phan- 
tasmal, tinkling Deeply « ] asters 
> . . 
ol the drama move u 1 Gospel 
( ives rks en In th 
tl re, the leading chara vo off in 
: : ’ 
( ith and despair. o1 th ( - 
| 
cet ind forced frivolity ] (0s 
9 t I lI ph uly 1 liss- 
| uv 
1 ¢ ner y 
ed t em ‘ ) 1- 
, 4 l ‘ 
tion Who has not pitied tl \ s of 
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vallevs rise he trees of lif h the 
shadov f which the wea s of hu- 
man passion repose, and ff the leaves 
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of t ul es of which vied to 
the passing eeZze he lit FI ] uOonS. 
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A NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDY. 



























THERI ire long stretches in the cours¢ suspi ion of his neigh ors, and a lara 
of the ¢ necticut River, where its tran- quantity of Continental “ fa y-money.” 
quil cur t assumes the aspect of a lake, So, when Abner Dimogek died, all had 
its sudden | nds cut off the lovely reach to leave to his only son was the r oust 
of wat and its heavily wooded banks on “ Dimock’s Meadow,” and a ten-acré 
lie silent and green, undisturbed, except lot of woodland behind and around the 
by the shriek of the passing steamer, green plateau where the house stood. 
casting golden-green reflections into the These possessions he strictly ¢ ed 01 
stream at twilight, and shadows of deep- his heirs forever, and no ly being suf- 

it est blackness, star-pierced, at remoter ficiently interested in its alienation to 
depths of night. Here, now and then, inquire into the State laws concernin 
a stra) from the sea sends a flying the validity of such an entail, t Oust 
throb of white light across the mirror be- remained in the possession of the direct 
low, or the sweeping wings of a hawk line, and in the year 18 elonged to 
their moth-like image on the blue another Abner Dimock, who k« pt tavern 
surfa or a little flaw of wind shudders in Greenfield, a town of Western Massa- 
across th water in a blac k ripple ; but chusetts, and, like his fath in a and- 
except fo 1ES¢ tirs of Nature, all father before him, had o1 nly on. In 
is still, oppressive, and beautiful, as earth the mean time, the old house in Haddam 
seems to the trance-sk eper on the brink township dad fallen into a ruinous con- 
of his grave. dition, and, as the farm was v« ry small, 

In « of these reaches, though on and unprofitable chestnut-woodland at 
either side the heavy woods sweep down that, the whole was leased to an l ne- 
to tl l ha over it as if lib- i ere in the 
erating r to plunge in, on the east- rte ¢ the soil 
ern bank th s a tiny meadow just be- s, and in the 
hind t I 0 ot tin ver, com- ‘ | 1g 
plete hedged in by the deep woods Old J pad- 
and cether en from any inland t ng home a 
road I l traveller on th riv- nad m 

xcept for the chimney of l, su though 
that peers above the yellow wil- ve p of a high 
| ns mm it desolate seclu- Int subject to 
sion ] og as a daylight chost. But I 1 l such 
this dwelling and deserted and as 
weather-beaten long before the date of location of a jail and a court-room 
our story. It had been erected and in- the limits of any villag The scene ry 
habited during the Revolution, by an old had a certain summer charm of utter 
Tory, who, foreseeing the result ofthe war quiet that did it good service with som« 
better than se.ne of his contemporari s, healthy pe ople of well-reeulated and in- 
and being unwilling to exposé his person sensitive tastes. From Greenfield Hill 
to the chances of battle or his effects to one looked away over a wide stretch of 
confiscati maintained a strict neutral- rolling « yuntry ; low hills, in long, deso- 
ity, and a secret trade with both parties; late waves of pasturage and gra re- 
thereby wel i peace and independ- lieved here and there by a mass of black 
ence, fully stocked with the dislike and woodland, or a red farm-| and barns 
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ca a hill-side 


g ta + Just over 





a wooden spire in the shallow valley, 
about which were gathered a few white 
houses, fivIng Sigt s of life thrice a day 


} 


in tiny threads of smoke rising from their 


. ° } ] } ly 
prim chimneys; and over all, the pallid 





skies of New England, where the sun 











wheeled | horn ‘ams from east to 

west no tr pi seas mir- 

rored his n vid glow thousands of 
*) 

miles away, an 

with in acl 

round ay | 








reel 1 | 
of oq 1 Lake 
Perhaps it was the scenery, perhaps 
the air, possibly the cheapness of the 
la S fal the necessaries of life 





C4] 
had | ) iso stead of ing his 
jud i l ly n the city where 
he at I l it, whateve the mo- 
tive n ! tain it is that at the aa 
of fo de ma 1 a delicate beauty 
from B n nd came » live n 
G f 1H n the great white hous 
with a f and dormer win- 
dows, s hind certain In ma- 





nd cold 1 the aspect hat 
| | mahogany chai 

high l d carved in grim festoons 
and I sant repetition its 
peni of a sofa, where only 
the 1 I Revolutionar I - 
ine could ha f 1 rest its pinched, 
s l 1 starched port uits of 
def i Ii ‘ P hile to th very 
ends ¢ t ta 1 per W little Mrs 


tall and hand e husband to overlook 
th pl ery f a home he a] ified 
and to care little for comfort elsewhere, 
so long as sl ld nestle on his kne 





der. Besides, flowers grew, even in Green- 
field ; there were damask roses and old- 
fashioned lilies enough in the square gar- 
den to have furnished a whole ce 
of poets with similes; and in the 
bed under the front windows were 


" . . 
of Chinese awkwardness and sple1 











hearts-ease clustered against the hous 

and sticky rose-acacias, pretty and \- 
practicable, not to mention the grenadier 
files of hollyhocks that contend 1 with 


fennel-bushes and scarlet-flowered beans 
for the precedence, and the hosts of wild 


flowers that bloomed by wood-edges and 


pond - shores wherever corn or potatoes 
spared i toot of soil tor the love lv WEG ls. 


at court or conclave, hither and yon, (for 
the Judge was a political man,) it was his 








pretty wife’s chief amusement, when her 
leli hed with embroidery 

th efforts to learn 

d Keery., tl me- 

in the Hyde fam- 
Wy a bad-hun ed o mpered old 
maid,—it wa nce the little South- 
erner’s only amusement to n the 
polish and mi ess of those d \ nt- 
I irlo und fragrant wil | 


ridi us Was not rem Ka n, it 
was too I | » expect | it | 
s ld d othe Vis tha ] Li A 
loud, when, sudc ‘ from 
Tam hn one summer l v, he t L his 
wilt sna es ots vr i t ~ 
pany rooms 1 found he the floor 
h | bout he eal t y a thick 
land of red peonies, it 1 to dee- 


dreary old fellow, in bands, and graspin 


a Bible in one wooden hand, while a dis- 
: . . 7. Ee 
tant view of Plymouth Bay and t Mav- 


flower tried to convince th S tate 











itable and Parson Job Hyde, 
peering out, one from a bushy ornament 
of pink laurel- blossoms, and the other 
from an airy and delicate garland of the 
wanton sweet-pea, each stony pair of 
eyes seeming to glare with Medusan in- 
tent at this profaning of their state and 


_" 
digni 





y. “Isn’t it charming, dear?” said 
the innocent little beauty, with a satisfi 


tion half dor 





ibtful, as her husband’s laugh 
went on. 

But for every butterfly there comes an 
The flowers 


end to summer. dropped 


from the frames and died in the garden; 





after 


, 
and mufllered school- 


a piti ss winter set in 


day th 


] 
; and day 


mittened 





boy, dragging his sled through di 
heavy snow to school, ¢ ye d curiously the 
Judge Hyde’s Wi 
pane of the 
and 


mind some ca 


wan, wistful face of 





pressed up to the south win- 


dow, its creat shadow 





restle ss eves 
hair bringing to 


that pines and beats against the cag 





Her husband absent from home long and 


often, full of affairs of “ court and state, 


—her delicate organization, that lost its 
flickering vitality by every exposure to 
cold,— her lonely days and nights, -the 


interminable sewing, that now, for her 


own reasons, she would trust to no hands 
but her 


be what 


own, — conscious incapa ity to 
ill the women about her were, 


1 } 





stirring, active, hardy houseke: pers,—a 
vue sense of shame, and a ore 

of the future, — her comfortless and moth- 

erless condition,—slowly, but surely, lik 

frost, and wind, and rain, and snow, beat 


on this frail bl 














] k hair ar lin her fair hands, when 
she was carried t the lonel eravevard 
f G nfield, where mulleins and asters, 
den-rod, blackberry-vines, and stunt- 
ed ye llow-pine s adorned the last sleep of 
t weary wife and mother; for she left 
behi her a week-old baby a girl, 
wail prophetically in the square bed- 


its mother died 
Judge Hyde did not marry again, and 
| is ! aby Mi hitable. 


up as a half-orphaned child with an el- 


oom where 


he named She grew 





derly and undemonstrative father would 
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naturally grow,— shy, sensitive, timid, and 


extremely grave. Her dress, thanks to 
Aunt Keery and the minister’s wife, (who 
look« d alle r her for her mother’s sake,) 
was always well provided and neat, but 
no way ¢ aleulate d to cultivate her taste or 
beholder. <A district school 


provided her with such education 


to grat 








could give; and the library, that was 
resort at all hours of the day, furthered 
her knowledge in a singular and varied 


way, since its lighte st contents were his- 


1 L: 

tories of all kinds and sorts, unless one 

may ca Sst ivhte I 
- 

readi ‘ 





‘ach Mehitable 


Hyde no more, 
and the Judge suddenly discovered that 
he had a pre y daughter of tourt n, ig- 
norant eno eh to sho k his sense of pro- 
priety, and delicate enough to make it 
use] ss to think of sending cr away irom 
home to be buffeted in a boarding-school. 


Nothing was left for him but to unde 

















take her education himself; and having 
al ry that a thorough col ( clas- 
sics, both Greek and Latin, was the foun- 
dation of all knowledge, half a score of 
dusty grammars were brought from the 
garret, and for two hours every morning 
ind afternoon little Miss Hitty worried 
he ent mul ove cor iti and 
deck ms and parti le I severing- 
ly a professor could have desired 
But the dreadful part of the | ns to 
Titty tl reci ion aft tea no 
matter how well she knew every inflec- 
tion 1 verb, ever i t 1 of a 
noun, her father’s « u y eve fixe 
on her for an answer, dispellec 3 
of knowledge, and, for at lea 

eve son ended in tears. , 
there are alleviations to everything in 


life ; and when the child was sent to the 
garret after her school-books, she discov- 
er set, more effectual teachers 
to her than Sallust or the “Greaeca Minora,” 
Charies 


even the twelve volumes of “ Sir 


Grandison,” and the fewer but no less ab- 





mes of “ Clarissa Harlowe”; and 
hour she l 


could contrive not 
| by Keery or her father was spent 


a 
sorbing 
every to be 


miisse 
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, and , 
KS to in tha et, fragrant as it was with appointe 1 curiosity to tell how stiff that 
(who sheaves the herbs that crow in fix ld Mehitabk liyde was, and how hard it 
ike, ) ( forest, 1 r over those old novels, was to make h word to on 
but that v | society, her friends, het Friends wert read of th 
e or We Spec or,” to hav but 
» two years passed by. Mehitable she knew none of the Greenfield rls 
rrew ta 1 learned, but knew little since she left sch ol, und the only com- 
more of t tside world than ever; her panion she had was Keery, rough as tl 
ered fat] } l to love her. and taueht east wind, but genuine and kind-hearted 
ried her to ' | than consolation, and 
. 
nuis- \ ie no to fill the vaca piace 
m { ‘ 
hter } wore away, and Miss 
tal | ‘ auty went with t 
tam omine® ssa piooming, cd i I 
i : writ ¥ « nT e ola daisy in | Yo 
hat 1 « n nts on her fair cheek 
ig- ralvs | tions in her ligl yrown 
pro- la pl became bedridden hai that sho 1 its waves and curis 
agli Nx stion of life sec d set- like lost sunshin but ten vears of such 
from tled { Hittv: her father admitted no service told their story plainly. When 
hool. nursing | Month after month Hitty Hyde was twenty-six, her blue eyes 
r= rolled a ind the numb grasp grad- were full of sorrow and patience, when 
oe ually loo hold on flesh and sense, the shy lids let their legend be read ; th 
— but J Hyde was bedridder ittle mouth beconx ile, d th 
Ye i passed Dy und no « ine corners daroopes he chee too \ S$ 
e of for bet e ensued. Ilitty’s lite _ tintless, tho round ; nothing but 
, 
the was s! 1 the two | rs and the auti hair lasted; even g was 
ing the ] room her dead moth- = gone » long had she stooped ov | 
ca er had 1 was now f shed as. father. Sometimes the unwaker heart 
and a be father’s us 1 he \ un | dt ( wag ill 
- own had en remov mto s r Visions t Suir ( i si SOI 
rou. the s next it, that, sleepin wing re | shuddering na- 
8 to wak , t be within ca tions over the image of that « 
no the f ts held a conclave in Love nothing more reai | ed 
lec- the o ) 7 nd its north id Hitty’s imag Hl ! she Knew \V t sine 
ot a ona «] lt \ r. had to do in ‘ that it was ‘ 
ixed I SAVE ry summe al hen i happy wife or mothe to ¥ a 
i 
n i Kee t i en to d damp dridden old man, the on ere on 
COR, und 1 t school-ch en stared earth she loved as she co > i t 
—e in re " d wonds 1 why old und a wi den w p 
> im Madam H s eves followed them as oreW nh dGarkness Dia ed un- 
i tar eC \ tors came Ol it is tru but s i W 
Cuv= now n to the kitchen-do ind yward, toward light 
crs u Ihe s flag-bottomed chair, en years more of monot . 
: whi ssiped with her about t 1 Miss LHvde was t s 
— lag now and then a friendly Her hair had thinned, and wa 
iil spinst budset of good advice — silver threads; a wrinkle invaded cither 
called Ilitty away from her post, and, cheek, and she was angular ai 
atter i i’s vain effort to get any but something painfully sweet lingered 
ent news worth retailing about the Judge’ in her face, and a certain childlike in- 
from those pale lips, retired full of dis- nocence of expression gave her the air 
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of a nun; the world had never touched 
nor taught her. 

But now Judge Hyde was dead ; nine- 
teen years of petulant, helpless, hopeless 
wretchedness were at last over, and all 
that his daughter cared to live for was 
gone ; she was an orphan, without near 
relatives, without friends, old, and tired 
out. Do not despise me that I say “ old,” 
you plump and rosy ladies whose life is 
in its prime of joy and use at thirty-six. 


Age is not counted by years, nor calcu- 
lated from one’s birth; it is a fact of wear 


and work, altogeth« r unconnected with 
the calendar. I have seen a girl of six- 


I have 


known others disgrace themselves at six- 


teen older than you are at forty. 


ty-five by liking to play with children 


and eat sugar-plums ! 


One kind of youth still remained to 


Hitty Hyde, —the freshness of inexperi- 


ence. Her soul was as cuileless and as 


ignorant as a child’s; and she was strand- 


ed on life, with a large fortune, like a 


helmless ship, heavily loaded, that breaks 





from its anchor, headlong 
upon a reef. 

Now it happened, that, within a year 
after Judge Hyde’s death, Abner 
om k. the tavern-k« eper’s son, returned to 


Greenfield, after years of absence, a bold- 
faced, handsome man, well-dressed and 
“ free-handed,” 


as the Greenfield vernac- 
ular hath it. I 


Nobody knew where Ab- 


ner Dimock had spent the last fifteen 
years; neither did anybody know any- 
thing against him; yet he had no good 
reputation in Greenfield. Everybody 
looked wise and grave when his name 


was spoken, and no Greenfield girl cared 


to own him for an acquaintance. 
ther welcomed him home with more sur- 


than pleasure ; and the whole house- 


hold of the Greenfield Hotel. 


prise 


is Dimock’s 





learned to vet out 


: ~ _ 
Dimock’s way, and obey his 


Inn was new-named, 
of Abner 
eye, as if he 
than 

Left quite 


were more their master 


his father. 
alone, without occ upation or 
amusement, Miss Hyde naturally grasped 


at anything that came in her way to do 


or to see to; the lawyer who had been 
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executor of her father’s will had settled 
the estate and gcne back to his home, 
and Miss Hyde went with him, the first 


journey of her life, that she might select 





a monument for her father’s grave. 
Was now near a year since Judge Hyde’s 
1, and the 


deatl monument was on its way 


elder Dimock monopo- 
freight as well as 


from Boston ; the 


lized the cartage of 


passengers to the next town, and to him 
Miss Hyde reat 
granite pillar she had purchased ; and it 


Abner 


young lady 


intrusted the care of the 


was for his father that Dimock 


1? , 
called on the for direc 


ions 


as to the disposal of the tombstone just 


arrived. H tty was in the garde n; her 


white morning-dress shone among the 


and the morning air had flushed 


roses 
he rp ile 
and 


1 
rance ot the 


cheek ; she looked fair and deli- 


cate GTacious 3 3 igno- 


but her helpk 
i 


world’s wavs and usages 


attracted the world-hardened man more 


than her face. He had not spent a 7 
life in a great city for nothing; he had 


lived enough with broken- 


l-bred, 


and the 


fventiemen, 
down and lost, it is true, but wel 
to be abie to ape their manners; 


! O-SeS8 


devil’s instinct that such people | 


: un - . 
warned m of Hitty Hyde’s weakest 
points. So, too, he contrived to make 
} ‘ . _" 
that first errand lead to ano r, and still 


another,—to make the solitary woman 


depend on his help, and expect his com- 
thousand dollars, 


ing; fifty with no more 


incumbrance than such a 


woman, was 
s} . 1 
worth scheming tor, and the prey Was 
easilv si i 
It is not to be expected that any 
counti Village of two streets, m h less 





Greenfield, could long remain ignorant 


of such a new and amazing phase as the 





devotion « wy man to any woman there- 
} ; } } lil ‘ 

in: but, ¢ nobody liked to inte re too 
soon in what might only be, after all, a 
mere business arrangement, Greenfield 
contented itself with usi its eves, its 
ears, and its tongues, exception 
to the latter organ’s clatter, in 1? or ol 
Hitty Hyak - to her no one dared a vet 
app! . oth ee : 
approa with gossip or adv 

In the mean time Hitty went on her 
way, all vardless of th seraphs at the 














Abner Dimock was handsome, 


lemanly to a certain lack- 


tent;—who had cared for Hitty, 
enough to aid and counsel 

] ul alrea v done? At first 
ifraid of him; then she liked 


and 
then—-s p { him! for he told her, 


sitting on that hard old sofa, in the June 


him: then he was “so ood to me 


twilight, how he had no mother, how he 


had en cas pon the charities of a 
cruel 1 evil world from his infancy ; 
reminded her of the old red school-house 
where the I | been to school together, 


and the tyranny of the big boys over him, 
notherless boy. So he 
enlarged up his life; talked a mildly 
bitter misant y; informed Miss Hyde 








by gradual in iations that she was an 
angel sent on « h to console and re- 
form a } : r like him; and be- 
fore the last September rose had drop- 
ed, so far (Abner Dimock succeeded 
in his ng, that his angel was 
astounded one night by the undeniably 
terrestrial visitation of an embrace and 

a res id ki 
Per ips \ ld have been funny, 
perhaps pathetic, to analyze the mixed 
consternation | delight of Mehitable 
Hyde at i-fide evidence of a 
love P P. 1an’s heart !— -altogeth- 
er solita i ad solate, — starved of its 
youth nel Y, riven over to the 
chilly pat ice and resign ition, 
—atraiu of . without strenoth, or 
hope, o é e, ind all at once Par- 
adis | her cold, innocent life 
bursts >» fir ind odorous bloom; 
she has found r fate, and its face is 
Wi ‘ ndor, like a young an- 
Poor, deluded, blessed, rapture- 

1 woma ! 

ume her as you will, indignant maid- 
ens of G ield, Miss Flint, and Miss 
Sharp, and Miss Skinner! You may 
have had lovers and twenty flirta- 
tions ec nd refused half-a-dozen 
good mate! for the best of reasons: 
you, no doubt, would have known better 
than to n 1 man who was a villain 


from his very physiognomy ; but my heart 
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grow tender toward Miss 


must needs 
Hyde ; a great joy is as pathetic as a sor- 
row. Did you never cry over a doting 
old man ? 

Sut when Mrs. Smith’s son John, a 


youth of ten, saw, by the light of an incav- 


tious lamp that illuminated part of the 
south parlor, a good-night kiss bestowed 


upon the departing Abner by Miss Hitty 
Hyde and absolutely returned by said Ab- 
ner, and when John told his 1 er, and 
his mother revealed it to Miss Flint, Miss 
Flint to Miss Skinner, and forth, and 


so on, till it reached the minister's wife, 
sreat was the uproar in Greenfield ; and 
the Reverend Mrs. Perkins | m her 
gray bonnet and went ov t emon- 


strate with Hitty on the spot 


Whether people will ever learn the 





uselessness of such efforts is yet a matter 
for prophecy. Miss Hyde heard all that 
was sail, and replied very « ly, “I 
don’t believe it.’ And as Mrs. Perkins 
had no tangible proofs of Abner Dim- 
ock’s unfitness to marry Judge Hyde’s 
daughter, the lady in questi t the 
better of her adviser, so far as ar ireu- 
ment was concerned, and effectually put 
an end to remonstrance by declaring with 
extreme quiet and unblus! t— 

. I im roing to marry him 1 t we ek. 
Will you be so good as to notify Mr. Per- 
kins - 


Mrs. Perkins held up both hands and 
cried. Words might have hardened Hit 


ty; but what woman that was not ha 





tivress evel tood a woman’s 
tears ? 

Hitty’s heart melted directly ; she sat 
down by Mrs. Perkins, and 1, too. 

‘ Please, don’t be vexed 1 ” sob- 
bed she. “I love him, Mrs. Perkins, and 
I haven’t got anybody else to | ,—and 
—and—I never shall hav He’s very 
good to love me,—I am so old and home- 
. 

1!” exclaimed 





“Very good 


kins, in great wrath, “¢ — 
Judge Hyde’s dauchter, ar sii 
sand dollars.” Mrs. Perkins She 
would not put such tho 0 : Hitty’s 
head, since her marriag vitable 
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“ At any rate,” sighed Hitty, on the 
breath of a long-drawn sob, “nobody else 
ever loved me, if I am Judge Hyde's 
daughter.” 

So Mrs. Perkins went away, and de- 
clared that things had gone too far to be 
prevented; and Abner Dimock came on 
her retreating steps, and Hitty forgot ev- 
it that he loved her; and the 


next week they were married. 


erything b 


Here, by every law of custom, ought my 
weary pen to fall flat and refuse its office ; 
for it is here that the fate of every hero- 
ine culminates. For what are women born 
but to be married? Old maids are ex- 
crescences in 

| 


1 *ys,2 
gfreeavie ulllllies, 


the social system, — disa- 
— persons who have fail- 
ed to fulfil their destiny, — and of whom 
it should have been said, rather than of 
ghosts, that they are always in the wrong. 
But life, with pertinacious facts, is too 
apt to transcend custom and the usage 
of novel-writers; and though the one 
brings a woman’s legal existence to an 
end when she merges her independence 


in that of a man, and the other curtails 


her historic existence at the same point, 
because the novelist’s catechism hath for 
its prefa e this creed,—*“ The chief end 


of woman is to get married”; still, nei- 


ther law nor novelists altogether displace 


this same persistent fact, and a woman 


lives, in all capacities of suffering and 
happiness, not only her wonted, but a 
double life, when legally and religiously 
she binds herself with bond and vow to 
another soul. 

Happy would it have been for Hitty 
Hyde, if with the legal fiction had chimed 
the actual exi 
for Abner 


her new joy 


tent fact !—happy indeed 


have laid 


Dimock’s wife to 
down at the altar, and been 
carried to sleep by her mother under the 
mulleins and golden-rods on Greenfield 


Hill! 


rapture 


Scarce was the allotted period of 
had 
she learned to phrase the tender words 
beat and choked 
with, before Abner Dimock began to tire 


past half its term, scarce 


aloud that her heart 


of his incumbrance, and to invent plans 


and excuses for absence; for he dared 


not openly declare as yet that he left his 
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patient, innocent wife for such scenes of 


vice and reckless dissipation as she had 


not even dreamed could exist. 

Yet for week after week he lingered 
months 
brief 


more of her 


away from Greenfield; even 


rolled by, and, exces pt for rare and 
visits home, Hitty saw no 
She 


husband than if he were not hers. 


lapsed into her old solitude, varied only 
I 





by the mutterings and grumblings of old 


Keery, who had lifted up her voice 
against Hitty’s marriage with more noise 
and less effect than Mrs. Perkins, and, 
though she still staid by her old home 
and haunts, revenged herself on fate in 
general and her mistress in particular 
by a continual course of sulking, all the 
time hiding under this general quarrel 
with life a heart that ached with the pur- 


est tenderness and pit o some people 





are made, like chestnuts; one gets so 


scratched and wounded in the mere at- 
tempt to get at the kernel within, that it 


becomes matter of question whether one 


does not suffer less from wanting their 


affection than from trying to obtain it. 


Yet Hitty Dimock had 


en her to throw away even Keery’s habit 


too little love giv- 


of kindness to her, and bore with her 


, 
snaps and snarls as meekly as a 
sustained, it is true, by a ho 


began to solace and to o upy her, and to 


e that 


how 


raise in her oppressed soul some glimmer 


of a bright possibility, a faint expectation 


that she might yet reg uin her h isband’s 
love, a passion which she began in her se- 
cret heart to fear had found its limit and 


died out. Still, Mitty, out of her meek, 
blamed Ab- 
ner Dimock for his absence or his cold- 


ness ; rather, with the divine uns« 


self-distrusting spirit, never 


lfishness 


that such women manifest, did she blame 


herself for having linked his handsome 


and athletic prime with her faded age, 


morbid con- 


aceused her of bh 


and struggle daily with the 
science that iving for- 
gotten his best good in the indulgence of 

She 
!” still 


a hero, and, like 


her kind, predestined to be th 


her own selfish ends of ha 


ppiness. 
still thought, “* He is so good to me 
idealized the villain to 
prey and 


the accusing angel of such men, prayed 





ugust, 


nes of 
e had 


ivered 
1onths 
brief 
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voice 
noise 
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home 
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inmer 
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for and adored her husband as if he had 
been the best and tenderest of gentlemen. 
Providence has its mysteries; but if there 
be one that taxes faith and staggers pa- 
tience more than another, it is the long 
misery that makes a good woman cringe 
and writhe and agonize in silence under 
the utter rule and life-long sovereignty of 
a bad man. Perhaps such women do not 
suffer as we fancy; for after much trial 
every woman learns that it is possible to 
love where neither respect nor admira- 
tion can find foothold,—that it even be- 
comes necessary to love some men, as 
the angels love us all, from an untroubled 
height of pity and tenderness, that, while 
it sees and condemns the sin and folly 
and uncleanness of its object, yet broods 
over it with an all-shielding devotion, la- 
boring and beseeching and waiting for 
its regeneration, upheld above the depths 
of suffering and regret by the immortal 
power of a love so fervent, so pure, sO 
self-forgetting, that it will be a millstone 
about the necks that disregard its tender 
clasping now, to sink them into a bottom- 
less abyss in the day of the Lord. 


Now had one long and not unhappy 


autumn, a lingering winter, a desolate 
spring, a weary summer, passed away, 
and from an all-unconscious and pro- 
tracted wrestling with death Hitty Dim- 
ock awoke to find her hope fulfilled,—a 
fair baby nestled on her arm, and her 
husband, not all-insensible, smiling be- 
side her. 

It is true, that, had she died then, Abner 
Dimock would have regretted her death ; 
for, by certain provisions of her father’s 
will, in case of her death, the real estate, 
otherwise at her own disposal, became a 
trust for her child or children, and such a 
contingency ill suited Mr. Dimock’s plans. 
So long as Hitty held a rood of land or a 
coin of silver at her own disposal, it was 
also at his; but trustees are not women, 
happily for the world at large, and the 
contemplation of that fact brought Hitty 
Hyde’s husband into a state of mind well 
fitted to give him real joy at her recovery. 

So, for a little while, the sun shone on 


this bare New England hill-side, into this 


grim old house. Care and kindness were 
lavished on the delicate woman, who would 
scarce have needed either in her present 
delight; every luxury that could add to 
her slowly increasing strength, every at- 
tention that could quiet her fluttering and 
unstrung nerves, was showered on her, 
and for a time her brightest hopes seem- 
ed all to have found fruition. 

As she recovered and was restored to 
strength, of course these cares ceased. But 
now the new instincts of motherhood ab- 
sorbed her, and, brooding over the rosy 
child that was her own, caressing its wak- 
ing, or hanging above its sleep, she scarce 
noted that her husband’s absences from 
home grew more and more frequent, that 
strange visitors asked for him, that he 
came home at midnight oftener than at 
dusk. Nor was it till her child was near 
a year old that Hitty discovered her hus- 
band’s old and rewakened propensity,— 
that Abner Dimock came home drunk,— 
not drunk as many men are, foolish and 
helpless, mere beasts of the field, who 
know nothing and care for nothing but 
the filling of their insatiable appetite ;— 
this man’s nature was too hard, too iron in 
its moulding, to give way to temporary im- 
becility ; liquor made him savage, fierce, 
brutal, excited his fiendish temper to its 
height, nerved his muscular system, in- 
flamed his brain, and gave him the aspect 
of a devil; and in such guise he entered 
his wife’s peaceful Eden, where she brood- 
ed and cooed over her child’s slumbers, 
with one gripe of his hard hand lifted her 
from her chair, kicked the cradle before 
him, and, with an awful though muttered 
oath, thrust mother and child into the en- 
try, locked the door upon them, and fell 
upon the bed to sleep away his carouse. 

Here was an undeniable fact before 
Hitty Dimock, one she could no way 
evade or gloss over; no gradual lesson, 
no shadow of foreboding, preluded the 
revelation; her husband was unmistak- 
ably, savagely drunk. She did not sit 
down and cry ;—drearily she gathered 
her baby in her arms, hushed it to sleep 
with kisses, passed down into the kitchen, 
woke up the brands of the ash-hidden 
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fire to a flame, laid on more wood, and, 
dragging old Keery ‘s rush-bottomed chair 
in front of the blaze,-held her baby in 


her arms till morning broke, careless of 


anything without or within but her child’s 
sleep and her husband’s drunkenness. 


Long and sadly in that desolate night 
did she reve 


mind ; 


1 her 


ve this new misery i 
the fact was face to face, and 
must be provide d for.— but how to do it 


What could she do, poor weak woman, 


even to conceal this disgrace, much more 


to check it? Long since she had dis- 
covered that between her and her hus- 


band ther 


or interests: he never talked te 


was no community of tastes 
her, he 
never read to her, she did not know that 
he read at all: the garden he disliked 


as a useless trouble; he would not drive, 


except such a gay horse that Hitty dared 
not risk her neck behind it, and felt a 
shudder of fear assail her whenever his 
ie door; neither did he care for 


his child. N 


him from hi I irsuits: that she well knew; 


ad 





thing at home could keep 


and. honeful as she tried to be, the future 
spread 


dread. What n 


with such a father’s influence ? was her 


t far away in misty horror and 
i¢ht not become of her boy, 
first thoueht: ! ry, who coul 1 tell but in 


some fin f drink he might kill or maim 


him? A chill of horror crept over Hitty 


at the thought, ind then, what had not 


she to dread? Oh, for some loophole 
of es ape, some way to fly, some refuge 
for her baby’s innocent life! No,—no,— 
no! She was his wife: she had married 
him; she had vowed to love and honor 
and obey, vow of fearful import now, 
though uttered in all pureness and truth, 
as to a man who owned her whole heart! 
Love him !—that was not the dread: love 
was as much her life as her breath was; 
she knew no interval of loving for the 
brute fiend who mocked her with the 
name of husband; no change or chance 
could alien ite her divine tenderness, —— 
even as the pitiful blue sky above hangs 
stainless over reeking battle-fields and 
pest-smitten cities, piercing with its sad 
and hols star-eyes down into the hellish 


orgies of men, untouched and unchanged 


[ August, 


by just or unjust, forever shining and for- 
could that 
What respect or trust was it 
possible to’ keep for a self-degraded man 


i 
like that ? 


ever pure. But honor hin 


be done f 


And where honor 


l 


obedience is sucked into the 


roes down, 


vortex, and 


the wreck flies far over the lonely sea, 


historic and prophetic to ship and shore. 


No! there was nothir 7 to her vow 
was taken, past the power of man to 


hing now remained 


break ; not it endur- 


ance. Perhaps another woman, with a 


strong will and vivid intellect, might have 


set herself to work, backed by that very 


vow th it defied poor i tty, na, by shee r 


resolution, have dragged her husband up 
from the gulf and saved him, though as 


by fire: or a more buoyant and younger 


wife might have passed t as a first 


offence, hopeful of its bei lso the only 


dge of the 


1 4} 


man bereft Hitty of any st hope; she 


one. But an instinctive know 


knew it was not the first tir from his 
own revelations and penite nt confessions 
he was yet free, she ] 


while s w he had 


iffered, and the past 


sinned as well as s 
wgured the future Nothing was left 
her, she could not escape, she must shut 


ly keep 


her eyes and her mouth, and or 





out of his way as far as she co So 
she clase | he r child mo if chtly, and, 
closing her heavy eyes, r | back and 
forth till the half-waked boy slept again; 


and there old Keery found her mistress, 


in the morning, white as tl old drifts 


without, and a depth of settled agony in 
her quiet eves that dimmed the old wom- 


an’s only to look at. 


Ne it] er spt ke: nor when her husband 


strode into the breakfast-room and took 
his usual place, sober enough, but searce- 
ly regretful of the over-nieht develop- 
: I 


ment, did any word of reproach or allu- 
sion pass the wife’s white lips. A stranger 


would have thought her careless and cold. 
Abner Dimock knew that she was heart- 
broken; but what was that to him? Wom- 
en live for years without that organ; and 
while she lived, so long as a cent remain- 
ed of the Hyde estate, what was it to 


» could not 





him if she pined away? § 


leave him; she was utterly in his power; 
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for- 
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she was his,—like his boots, his gun, his 
1 


and till he should tire of her and 


ling her into some lonely chamber to 


a 
= 
Z 


nd die, she was bound to serve 
him; he was safe. 

And she offered no sort of barrier to 
his full indulgence of his will to drink. 
Had she lifted one of her slender fingers 
in warning, or given him a look of re- 
proachful meaning, or uttered one cry of 
entreaty, at least the conscience within 
him might have visited him with a tem- 
rary shame, and restrained the raging 
rer interval; but see- 


I 
propensity for a lor 
i 


pparent apathy, knowing how 


timid and unresisting was her nature,— 


that nothing on earth will lie still and 


be trodden on but a woman,— Abner 
Dimock rioted and revelled to his full 


pleasure, while all his pale and speechless 





wife could do was to watch with fearful 


eyes and straining ears for his coming, 
and slink out of the way with her child, 
lest both should be beaten as well as 
eursed ; for faithful old Keery, once dar- 
ing to f tim with a volley of reproach- 


es from her shrill tongue, was levelled to 


the floor i blow from his rapid hand, 
and bore iises for weeks that warned 
her from interference. Not long, how- 
ever, Was e danger of her meddling 
When the i was a year and a half 
old, K ( . in her out-door labors, — now 
rrown | nsome enough, since Mr. 
Dimock n« r worked himself nor al- 
lowed a man on the premises,— Keery 


took a hea cold, and, worn out wit 


life of ha vork, sank into rest quick 


her last act of life being to draw Hitty’s 


face down to her own, wrinkled and wan 


as it was, e so old in expression as 
her m 33°8 1d with one long kiss 
and sob speak the foreboding and anx- 
ious farewell she could not utter. 

“QO 1 now!” whispered Hitty to 
her ¢) is Keery’s peaceful, shrouded 
face was iden under the coflin-lid and 
carried aw » Greenfield Hill. Pitiful 
whispe : J pily all-unmeaning to the 
child, but fu desolation to the mother, 
floating w but one tiny plank amid the 
wild * w s of a midnight ocean, and 





clinging as only the desperate can cling 
to this vague chance of life. 

A rough, half-crazed girl, brought from 
the alms-house, now did the drudgery of 
the family. Abner Dimock had 


penurious, and not one cent of money was 


vrown 





given for comfort in that house, scarce for 
need. The girl was stupid and rude, but 
she worked for her board, — recommen- 
dation enough in Mr. Dimock’s eyes ; and 
so hard work was added to the other bur- 
dens loaded upon his silent wife. And 
soon came another, all-mysterious, but 
from its very mystery a deeper fear. Ab- 


ner Dimock began to stay at home, to be 





visited at late hours by one or two men 


whose faces were full of evil and daring; 


and when, in the dead of the long nights, 
Hitty woke from her broken and fever- 
ish sleep, it was to hear muffled sounds 
from the cellar below, never heard there 
before ; and once, wrapping a shawl about 
her, she stole down the stairways with 
bare feet, and saw streams of red light 
through the chinks of the cellar-door, 
and heard the ring of metal, and mut- 
tered oaths, all carefully dulled by such 


In ¢ h mce 





devices as kept the sounds fr 
passers in the street, though vain as far 
as the inhabitants of the house itself were 
concerned. Trembling andl ¢ ld, she stole 
back to her bed, full of doubts and fears 
} 


neither of which she dared whisper to 


any one, or would have dared, had she 
possessed a single friend to whom she 
could spe ik. Troubles thickened fast 
over Hitty; her husband was always at 
home now, and rarely sober; the relief 
his absences had been was denied her 
entirely; and in some sunny corner of 
the uninhabited rooms up-stairs she spent 
her days, toiling at such sewing as was 


lful, and silent as the dead, save as 





her life appealed to God from the ground, 
and called down the curse of Cain upon 
a head she would have shielded from evil 


with her own life. 





Keen human legislation ! sight] 





tice of men !—one drunken wretch smites 
another in a midnight brawl, and sends a 
1 } ] 


soul to its account with or 


e sharp shud- 


der of passion and despair, and the mad- 
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dened 


suffers the 


creature that remains on earth 


penalty of the law. Every 
sense sobered from its reeling fury, weeks 
of terrible expectation heaped upon the 
cringing soul, and, in full consciousness, 
that murderer is strangled before men 
and angels, because he was drunk !—ne- 
cessary enough, one perceives, to the 
good of SOK iety, which thereby loses two 
worse than useless members; but what, 
in the name of God’s justice, should His 
vicegerent, law, visit upon the man who 
wrings another life away by slow tortures, 
and torments heart and soul and flesh for 
lingering years, where the victim is pas- 
sive and tenacious, and dies only after 
long-drawn anguish that might fill the cup 
of a hundred sudden deaths? Yet what 
egerent shall the King him- 


escapes the vi 
self visit and judge. “ For He cometh! 


He cometh to judge the earth; with 


righteousness shall He judge the world, 


and the people ” 


| with equi 





Six months passe d after Keery’s death, 
and now from the heights of Greenfield 
and her sunny window Hitty Dimock’s 
white face looked out upon a landscape 
of sudden glory : for October, the gold- 
bringer, had come, pouring splendor 
the 


forests blazed; scarlet and green maples, 


over the earth, and far and wide 
with erect heads, sentinelled the street, 
gay lifeguards of autumn ; through dark 
* thread- 
ed its sprays of blood-red ; birches, grilde d 


green cedars the crimson cree] 





to their tops, swayed to every wind, and 
drooped their graceful boughs earthward 
to shower the mossy sward with glittering 
leaves; heavy oaks turned purple-crimson 
through their wide-spread boughs; and 
the stately chestnuts, with foliage of tawny 
yellow, opened wide their stinging husks 
to let the nuts fall for squirrel and blue- 
jay. Splendid sadness clothed all the 
world, opal-hued mists wandered up and 
down the valleys or lingered about the 
undefined horizon, and the leaf-scented 
south wind sighed in the still noon with 
foreboding gentleness. 

One day, Abner Dimock was gone, 
and Hitty stole down to the garden-door 
with her little child, now just trying to 
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walk, that he might have a little play 
on the green turf, and she cool her hot 
eyes and lips in the air. As she sat 
there watching the pretty clumsiness of 
her boy, and springing forward to inter- 
falls, the influence of 


air, the playful joy of the child, 


cept his sun and 
the sooth- 
ing stillness of all Nature, stole into her 
heart till it dreamed a dream of hope. 
Perhaps the budding blossom of promise 
might become floral and fruitful ;_ per- 


haps her child 1 atone for the 


4 





agony of the past ;—a time might come 
when she should sit in that door, white- 


ve, but as 


haired and trembling with ¢ 
peaceful as the autumn day, watching 
the sports of his children, while his strong 
arm sustained her into the valley of shad- 
ow, and his tender eves lit the way. 

As she sat dreaming, suddenly a figure 
looking 


intercepted the sunshine, and, 


up, she saw Abner Dimock’s father, the 
elder Abner, entering the little wicket- 
gate of the garden. A strange, tottering 


old figure, his nose and chin grimacing 


at each other, his bleared eyes telling 
unmistakable truths of cider-brandy and 
New 
white lying in confusion over his wrin- 
kled forehead 


squalid, h ypeless, and degraded, 


England rum, his scant locks of 
and cheeks, his whole air 
-not so 
much by the poverty of vice as by its 
demoralizing stamp penetrating from the 
inner to the outer man, and levelling it 
even below the plane of brutes that per- 
ish. 


Good-day ! good-day said he to 


his son’s wife, in a squeaking, tremulous 
tone, that drove the child to his moth r’s 


arms,—“ Abner to hom« 

“No 
untary shudder, that did not escape the 
bleare d blue 
gaze upon her. 

- Cold, 
go in! 


little feller ? 


, Sir,” said Hitty, with an invol- 


eye that fixed its watery 


a'n’t ye? Better go in, better 


Come, come along! Low d’e do, 


don’t know yer gran 


per, 
hey ?” 
The child met his advances with an 


Hitty ! 


hurried into 
the house to give him to the 


ominous scream, and 
servant's 


charge, while she returned to the sitting- 
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room, where the old man had seated him- 
self in the rocking-chair, and was taking 
a mental inventory of the goods and 
chattels with a momentary keenness in 


his look that no way reassured Hitty’s 





appreli nsive heart. 
«“ So, Abner a’n’t to home ? 


“ No, Sir.” 


“Don’t know where he’s gone, do 


“ Don’t never know where he goes, I 
€ xpect of 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ Well, when he comes home, — know 
when he’s a-comin’ home ?” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ Well, when he doos, you tell him ’t 
some folks come to the tavern last night, 
’n’ talked pretty loud, ’n’ I heerd —— 
Guess ’ta’n’t best, though, to tell what I 
heerd. Only you tell Abner ’t 1 come 
here, and I said he’d better be a-joggin’. 


He'll know, he'll know,— h’m, yes,” said 
the old man, passing his hand across his 
thin blue lips, as if to drive away other 
words better left unsaid,—and then ris- 
ing from his seat, by the aid of either arm, 
gained his balance, and went on, while 
he fumbled for his stick :— 

“T'd ha’ writ, but black and white’s a 
hangin’ matter sometimes, ’n’ words a’n’t; 
’n’ [hadn't nobody to send, so I crawled 
along. Don’t ve forget now! don’t ye! 
It’s a pretty consider’ble piece o’ busi- 
ness; ‘n’ you'll be dreffully on’t, ef you 
do toreet. Now do tye forget !” 

‘No, I won't,” said Hitty, trembling as 
she spoke ; for the old man’s words had 
sh yw l he ra d | 


and an old acquaintance with crime and 


th of dreadful possibility, 


its manceuvres, that chilled the blood in 
her veins. She watched him out of the 
gate with a sickening sense of terror at her 
heart, and turned slowly into the house, 
revolving all kinds of plans in her head 
for her husband’s es ape, should her fears 





prove true. Of f she did not think ; 
no law could harm her child; but, even af- 


ter years of brutality and neglect, her faith- 
ful affection turned with all its provident 


thoughtfulness and care at once to her 


husband ; all her wrongs were forgotten, 
all her sorrows obliterated by this one 
fear! Well did St. Augustine say, “God 
is patient because He is eternal”; but 
better and truer would the saying have 
been, had it run, “ God is patient because 
He is love”: a gospel that He publishes 
in the lives of saints on earth, in their 
daily and hourly “anguish of patience,” 
preaching to the fearful souls that dare 
not trust His long-suffering by the tena- 
cious love of those who bear His image, 
saying, in resistless human tones, “ Shall 


one creature endure and love and con- 
tinually forgive another, and shall I, who 
am not loving, but Love, be weary of thy 
transgressions, O sinner?” And so does 
the silent and despairing life of many a 
woman weave unconsciously its golden 
garland of reward in the heavens above, 


land 


ne 





and do the Lord’s work in astra 





where it cannot sing His songs. 
The day crept toward sunset, and Hit- 
j ] 
ty sat with her wan face pressed to the 
window-pane, hushing her child in his 


low, monoton- 


cradle with one of those 
ed murmurs that mothers know ; but still 
her husband did not come. ‘The level 
sun-rays pierced the woods into more 


vivid splendor, burnished gold fringed 
the heavy purple clouds in the west, and 
warm crimson lights turned the purple 
into more triumphant glory; the sun set, 


unstained with mist or tempest, behind 


those blue and lonely hills that euard old 


Berkshire with their rolling summits, and 


night came fast, steel-blue and thick with 





stars; but yet he did not come, the un- 
touched meal on the table was untouched 
still. Hour after hour of starry darkness 
crept by, and she sat wat hing at the 
window-pane ; overhead, constellations 
marched across the heavens in relentless 
splendor, careless of man or sorrow ; Ori- 
imbed to- 


ward the zenith; the Pleiades clustered 





on glittered in the east, and cl 


and sparkled as if they missed their lost 
sister no more; the Hyad s marked the 
celestial pastures of Taurus, and Lyra 
strung her chords with fire. itty rested 
her weary head against the window-frame 


and sent her wearier thoughts upward to 
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the stars; 
that 
plains by night, and named 


there were the points of light 


the Chaldeans watched upon their 


g with mystic 
syllables of their weird Oriental tongue, 
—names th 


lighted to le 


it in her girlhood she had de- 


n, charmed by that name- 


less spell that language holds, wh« rewith 
it plants itself ineradicably in the human 


} 


mind, and binds it with fetters of vague 


ociation that time 





and chance are 
l-powerl Zubeneschamali 


and Zubenelgunebi, Bellatrix and Betel- 


ss to bre ak, 


al 


guese, sonorous of Rome and Asia both, 
full of old ech 
air of Eastern p 


clash 


rsh stir of palm-boughs rust 


resonant 


1 


wherein 


OCS and the 
| 


dry 
ins, — nannies 
sounded the of Bellona’s armor, 


ed 


and vibrant 





and the h 





} 


by a hot wind of the desert, 


with the dying clangor of gongs, and 
shouts of worshipping crowds reverber- 





ating through horrid temples of 


erin- 


1°} 
h chil- 





ning and ghastly idols, wet wi 
dren’s blood. 


1eavenly procession 





and their well-remembered names had 
led poor Hitty’s thoughts ; worn out with 
anxiety, and faint for want of the food 
she had forgotten to take sleep ere t 
1 her first co 3s of 
: : 
3 wa ning erasp ol 
| 
a rough hand and the hoarse \ er 





ol her h s and. 
“Get uy uid he Pick up your 


tty rose quickly to her feet. 


rives, er ot 


the pow 


possession, — and Hitty was 


broad awal in the very instant she 
was called. Iler husband stood beside 
] holding a lantern; her boy slept in 
the cradle at her feet 

“Hlave you seen your father?” said 
sh« wit! as | ul k nst n t 

“Yes, d—n you, be quick! do you 


spi 
1 


Hlitty snatched her 





child, and pped him in the blanket 
where he lay; her shawl was on the chair 
she had slept in, her hood upon a nail by 
the door, and flinging both on, with the 

followed her hus- 


child in her arms, she 


across the back-yard, 
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band 
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hitting her feet against stones and 


the 


fall 


for she well knew that it | 
the turnp d and anoth« 
quented, Vv various \ 
toward the Connecticut lin 

a tiny brook on its l 

logs, and out into a lan 


comfortable 


her al 





darkness, {ter 


till the shadow of the 


the 


ing, 


and starlight s 


‘y were traversing the oper 


with frost, but even t 
over two or three of thes 


e-wood that w 





‘a strong horse harn 


ose wagons withot tspri 


in. Her husbar 





said he; “ get 
y enough und 
, '» 











seated he If on the | 
child, who nest | l | it 
arms, tho had ca 
a pos le care A sh ) 
whip sent the pow il | 
S] ed und ss i tl 
were fast trave no the 
wound about the count 
every farm within a ( 
( st 1 ul tend v 
necticut 

Hour after hour crept | 
with fatigue, poor Hitt 
l iCcAK On the sof hay } 
and all her troubles f " 
unconsciousness, till she wv 
kened by band 0 
that dawn was gath« g 
fle s in the east, 1 tl 
was fi the pre st l 
a tavern, lonely and l 
welcome to Hitty as a ] 
only fora moment. The 
of the house asked no q 
fered no courtesy but ifte 
had eaten their bre il ft 


stumbiing olten, 


' *} , 
vlal ders like to make them 


1 

logs in 
it never 
trees was 
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“ She ‘ll get up in a minute,” coolly re- 
afford to 
leave a goose that lays golden eggs be- 
hind; hold on till I lift her up. Here, 
Hitty ! drink, I tell you! drink!” 


A swallow of raw spirit certainly drove 


turned the husband; “ can’t 


away the faintness, but it bronght fresh 
fire to the fever that burned in her veins, 
and she was muttering in delirium before 
the end of that night’s journey brought 
them to a small village just above the 
old house on the river that figured in the 
beginning of this history, and which we 
trust the patient reader has not forgotten. 
Abner Dimock left his wife in charge of 
the old woman whe kept the hovel of a 
tavern 
Ben the hors 


where they stopped, and, giving 


to dispose of safe 


purchaser, after he had driven him down 


to some 


to the old house, returned at night in the 


boat that belonged to his negro tenant, 


i] 


his unconscious wife from her 


and, taking 


bed, rowed down the river and landed 
her safely, to be carried from the skiff 
J J c 


unber of the old house, 


Mr. 


into an upper <« 
Aunt 


nursed the wretch- 


where 


Dimock styled h 


Judy, as 


ed woman throuch three weeks of fe- 
ver, and “doctored” her with herbs and 
roots. 

The tenacious Hyde constitution, that 
was a proverb in Greenfield, conquered 
at last, and Hitty became conscious, to 
find he fin a chamber whose plastered 
walls were crumbling away with damp- 
ness and festooned with cobwebs, while 


the un irpete d floor was checkered with 
green stains of mildew, and the very old 
four-post Istead on 
fringed around 


rags of 


which she lay was 


the rickety tester with 
mould-rotted. 
1 


llow 


moreen, 


Hitty sank back on her pi with a 
sigh ; she did not even question the old ne- 
gress who sat crooning over the fire, as to 
where sl 
but ac 


other misty dk 


e was, or what had befallen her; 
epted this new place as only an- 
lirium, and in her secret 
heart prayed, for the hundredth time, to 
die. 

Slowly she recovered; for prayers to 


die are the last prayers ever answered ; 
we live against our will, and t mpt living 


The Ring Fetter. 
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deaths year after year, when soul and 
body ery out for the grave’s repose, and 
beat themselves against the inscrutable 
will of God only to fall down before it 
in bruised and bleeding acquiescence. 
So she lived to find herself immured in 
this damp and crumbling house, with no 
society but a drinking and crime-haunted 
husband, and the ignorant negroes who 
served him,—society varied now and then 
by one or two men revolting enough in 
speech and aspect to drive Hitty to her 
a creaking chair, 


J back and forth, 


own room, where, in ; 
she rocked menotonous! 
watching the snapping fire, and dream- 
ing dreams of a past that seemed now 
but a visionary paradise. 

For now it was winter, and the heavy 
drifts of snow that lay on Dimock’s mead- 


h the 





ow forbade any explorations whi 
. I 


one idea of finding her child might have 
driven her to make; and the frozen sur- 
face of the river no white-sailed ship 


could traverse now, nor the hissing pad- 


dle-wheels of a steamer break th 


ctive and salient, 
y precinct of Abner 


*] 
silence 


wit 


: ° a 
h intimations of li 
far bevond the lone] 


Dimock’s home. 


So the winter passed by. The noises 
and lights that had awoke Hitty at mid- 
night in the house at Gree ld had be- 
come so far an institution in tl lone ly 





dwelling that now they irbed her 
sleep no more ; for it was at ved cus- 
tom, that, whenever Abner Dimock’s two 


visitors should appear, the 


resound all night with he Lv} 


clinking of metal, and red light as 


a forge streamed up thre h the door- 
way; but it disturbed H ty ») more ; 
apathy settled down in black mist on her 
soul, and she seemed to think, to care, 


for nothing. 


But spring awoke the dead earth, and 


sleeping roots aroused with fresh forces 


their and 


torpor, 


t 
signals to the birds above. 


sent up green 
A spark of 
light awoke in Hitty’s eye; she planned 
to get away, to steal the boat fi 
hidd 
down the friendly current of 

| 


anywhere 


from 


ym its 
: 
| 


n cove in the bus 


1es and push off 
the river,— 


away from him! anywhere! 
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il and thouch it should be to wreck on the creat And lifting her like a child in his arms, 
e, and ocean. still away from him! Night he carned her across the meadow, back 
: : 
“~~ ear eer 
utable after night she rose from her bed to haz- 
iore it 














urd the rt failed, and ») the cellar, where a little forg¢ 
cence. her tre ibs ised their At was all ablaze with white-hot coal, and 
red in lenoth light came to her aid, and the two ill-visaged men she well knew 
ith no when dll t house slept she stole down- Dy sight were | vy with sets of odd tools 
vunted a we, noiseless feet, and sped ind fracments of metal, w on a bench 
‘3 who like a chost the meadow to the near by, and in the seat of an old chair 
id then 7 I weak hands! vainly _ lay piles o i1coin. Thev were a gang 
ugh in they f | with the knotted rope that of counterfeiters 

to her , skiff t 1 crooked elm over- Abner Dimock thrust his wife into the 
chair, hanging iter, il in Vain for many chair, sweepin the gilt eagles to the 
1 forth, lingering f but presently the ob- floor as o1 of the men anerily started 
dream- lurate knot gave way, and, turning to up, demanding, with an oat it he 
d now eather er shawl, there, close behind brought that woman there for to hang 

t ) t! hot ith se l them al 





heavy cases ‘yee ee . a oe re 
; mead- ) elear in nlight, with a sneer on ed the other man. “ Don’t you see he’ 


h the his fa 





ht have a t ) irun 
en sur- man, cleam D-s ves. Hitty But Abner had not heard the fi 
1 ship ills atepeiend on r: too mu¢ | wit! 


ig pad- 





ricid be e his t\ y his $ i 1 pro- 
salient, “ VW ‘ whe re vou nes — 
’ Abner oO” , , in help- 
Ly i hii fl } 
I 1 i S YCdU ii oe iké 
noises } , . 
at mid- f i ' s that 
} he 
iad be- woul ( ted lita 
] ly 
1onely iT t 
- Li t L if 
ed her ‘ < 
ck’s two . s] 
, 
should ly. } } ‘ D r " ) ‘ } I uy » his 
ws and , : \\ ed 
is ‘rom { yrse !’ ' n't “ |] | \ wl 3 
door- I . as ’ yu } yn t } oe eh o ¢ 
) more; . m nau 19 _ man’s a ha. ha, 
t on her i hell et ' m me as ] , inte ¢ nn 
to care, ny m and s 31 wile 
‘ ne ‘ n uv At , | I ‘ n- 
rth, and that 2” terremted are 


h forces Tl 


p green ’ h ¢ ry from him he left ] 


spark of har y i he held his, taunting her And tl ] 


! V 1 s iunting her then she Was @ i l sell [ 
, : : ; i . 
lanned with the rine that zed their eter- the ring! as if that would help it Why 
from its bonds t he was k for her. there’s the promise in black and f 





push off ‘Tl wehed he: “want to cet ‘love, honor, and o m I take t 


river,— rid of it, t you No, no! that won't Abner,’—ha, ha! that’s good! But fast 
ywhere ! do,—tha ' Til < fe!” bind, f 
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I'll make it as tight as the 


both of ’em ‘ll last to doomsday. 


of the ring. 
promise ; 
Give me the padlock, you scoundrel!” 

Bill, the 
much to hesitate after the savage look 
that the last 


drawing from a bag of tools and dies a 


man he addressed, knew too 


sent home words, — and, 


The End of All. 
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statue-like, in her chair; 


yund her, 


Hitty sat, 


stooping, the man unb« and she 
rose slowly and steadily to her feet, look- 
ing him in the face. 

‘ Look!” said she, raising her shackled 
shall to 


God!”—and so fled, up the broken stair- 


arm high in air,—‘“] carry it 


tiny padlock and key, he handed them to way, out into the moonlight, ross the 
ywing fast, 


had 


} | } 
shore, out under the 


Dimock, who passed the chain about Hit- meadow,—the three men foll 


—over the fallen boughs that winter 
the 


elm, swift 


ty’s thin white wrist, and, fastening it with 
the padlock, turned the key, and, with- strewn along 


drawing it from the lock, dropped it into crooked 


_ 
is i Frit, > 
‘ I 

boat, that had 


the stern of the 


the 


the silvery heat of the forge, and burst 


toward channel, und onee more 


lifting he 


into a fit of laughter, so savage and so in- 


human that the bearded lips of his two r hand high into the white light, 


comrades grew white with horror to hear with one spring she 
g I 


the devil within so exult in his possession river, and its black we 


of a man. to the sea. 


THE END OF 
WANDERING along ¢ 
Where 
I saw a ruined 


And in that tomb an urr 





once a city stooc 


tomb, 


A sacred funeral-urn, 
Without a name or date 
And in its hollow depths 


A little human dust! 


Whose dust is this, I asked, 
In this forgotten urn ? 

And where this waste 
What city rose of ol 


lost : 


None 
It was, and is no more: 


i 


Gone like 


knows ; its name is 


= 


1 wind that blew 


A thousand years ago 


ly end 


Its melanche 


Will be all ; 


For, as it passed away, 


the end of 
The universe will pass ! 


Its sole memorial 

Some ruined world, like ours ; 
A solitary urn, 

Full of the 


dust of men! 








ivust, 


hair ; 


d she 


look- 


» the 
down 
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rous swarms of insects when the young broo Is require ilmost 
1adrupeds, 1 quiring unremitted exertions, on the part of the 
their security, that old birds, to procure their subsisten 
ring the night or twi- he true nocturnal birds, of w h the 
multiply almost with- Owl and the Whi ) conspicu- 
ertain birds are form- ous examples, are distinguished by a p 
f seeing in the dark, culiar sensi ity of the eve " enables 
their partial blindness them to s clearly by twi id in 
forced by necessity to cloudy weather, whi i ‘ ed 
night. Many species by the broad light of day Ph vans 
ctive it » det fall, of heari L na ( i und 
s spend a great por- cute Phe o-fea s also ea 
in the a Hen t liar ! < ! so tha {ly 
I 
which Swallows without e usual flutt y that 
! ceeding s et attend the flight of other bird ! 
fuller repast than ble t \ 3 n tl 
t} day. N Ss i lm e tl edal t 
ared, than tl d | silence of t r 
N ott Jar ¢ I ‘his s ss fligl : en " 
( i ( 3 in tl 4) 1 
B ’ nimal of one ved to fl ita n 
) t S \ | ‘ 
these mul ’ t ™ 
le Owl tho h ¢ ; | 1 , « ‘ } 
s and ) \ " | not t \\ xl 
: i die eas tae \ 
) | I i | - 
} i 1 ! | ‘ h ‘ ‘ = 
. ) 3 
7 < ‘ . ( ‘ } no 3 
und 3 . — ; . - 
p 
mont aff 0 “— o Amo ) } t 
“ I r t} Owl. « vh ur’ 
il | s that go I | va fron ot 
seek t ibsist- in E ( » tl | \ 
s that « which ts no lar t rik I 
ible portion res e of the Owl to t é 
S es { Is are Te p ls has be i t 
habits s his ot rema Like th cat, ! 
This 1 is sel- cl ! by twig ( the | { 
ch it employs in moo seeks his prey im the 1 l 
uwtivity from tl spends the principal part n 
It is seen aft - sleep The likeness 1s mac bY 
the d } rt hi tufts of feathers that corr pond to 
1 im the irs O th | vdruy I i) large 
‘ the nicht | } 2. \d, full, and glaring eyes, 
° 
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apart.— by the extreme con- 


tractility of the pupil,—and in his man- 


ol 


and stealthy hal 





his victims. lis eyes are par 
by a disk of teathers that 
yields a peculiarly significant expression 
Llis hooked bill turned down- 
wards, so as to resemble the nose in a 
human countenance, the gener ul flatnes 


his features, and his u 


wright position, 


telligent LOOK 5 


and it was this expression that caused 


1 1 : , 
him to be elected by the ancients as Un 
emblem of wisdom, and consecrated to 











The Owl 1 emarkable also for the 
acuteness ot i hearing, havi a iarge 
ear~irum, and being provided with an 
ippara e can @Xail this lat 
ulty ! er the necessity of listen- 
ng with ute atte mn Hence, whil 
he is sile i wn motions, he ts abk 
oO perceive t sound trom mo- 
tion of any ct, and overtakes 
his p ( pon it in si ( ind 
dark! 3 I his lig l 
one « wes that vd mys- 
tery t ( 1 which have 
is i y him an object 

Awa ess condil l 
the r ven his purblind 
W i nhevyau ’ th i 
tacks ¢ I n he secks some ¢ 
scu nay } \ ] 

V ’ ne himself to observatio 
I I h has cau i fim 
to 1 . ate and i 
D iv Ss and be es 
Im Cine ip ited walls n 
thes pla ‘ himself irom t 
spol f « who reeard h S 
ir common enemy, and who show him 
no me! Wi he Ss dis overed., Hy rm 
also he rears ‘ fispr ng, and with the 
solitary ha ore close ly asso 
ated. In th settled and wooded coun- 
tries, he s ; the hollows of old trees 
and the clefts of rocks for his retreats. All 


the smaller Owls, however, seem to mul- 


: “1 
ly with the increase of human popula 


. 1 . , 
tion, subsisting upon the minute animals 


Birds. 


that 


and 


wecumulate in outhouses, orchards, 


fallows. 























When the Owl is d vered in his | 
ing-piace, the alarm is wiven, and th 
is a general excitement among the small 
birds. Phey assemble in ere num- 
bers d with loud chattering commences 
issa n i i anno, i” i i n va ~ 
Ways, and soon Uaurive him o ( | 3 
trea Phe Jay, usua his first assa 
nt, like a thief employed as a thie 
take attacks him with great zeal and 
animation; the Chickadee, the Nuthatch, 
and the small Thrushes peck at his he 
and eves; while other | less bold, f 
round him, and by their vi eration en- 
courage his assailants and help to ter 
their victim 
It is while sitting on the unch of a 
‘ ron a tence r his 1 
i his escap tha " mit trea . 
seen in ‘ nad he 
i t su ‘ "we , 
il l | ( il Cir 
s. Ae e re | 
‘ ( l in S wh ( \ Ca 
r en : ely pla 
many : ‘ 
0 lI 
das " s of cle 
ll t ] ‘ 
~ 4 } tT? i i n i ‘ 
é e the } 
r | i ) en < 
y i l a pte 
S ssociat $ i 
‘ were ( 1 deg 
mmed among those n Ww I 
" | ires ( 
he gravity of the Owl’s general ap- 
‘ hee, combined ta sort o I l 
eX] n in $ enance ince 
( used him to |! elected by t 
wncients as embiem of wisdon l 
lerns, have practi lly renou! t 
idea, which had no foundation in the real 
character ot the pird, who possesses on 


tin 


y and simister traits that mark the 
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1 
yrcnards { A very different train of which is harmo- 
i s I Vv semes of pictu- 1, thoneh in se < 
his now suggested by the tuned, as it wer 
au r f the Ow ho has been portr ir when he makes 
he sn lern poetry than secret warfare upon the sleeping inhal 
num- ient mytholoe Ile is new uni- ants of the wood. 
mmence } . | s the emblem of ruin One « he most inter« ting of this tribe 
va S | true to his character and — of birds is the little A oO (Stria 
f his 1 ( t itel 1 to this Icadica,) whose note ha ‘ ‘ 
st assa m of sec ‘ ed a great deal of rio | 
a the I will ya speculation con- Canadian Naturalist s 9 
ceal ina ng | nat ( nd o vin of hose en of a rural excursior n A ! 
vuthatch , , hich ar © ener course of hich tl ' ite t rf 
his he l : rht of ol s that the part is called by his ce ist 
bold, fl ind desolation. after sunset, to a pec ‘ weed- 
1 1 en- It is 1 e that vy the alchemy n fro l ir swal I om- 
oO teri . ’ ‘ » n« p f p 1 to the measure t ‘ 7 v~ 
i is es of melan- bell, or r stro} na ol 
eh Of a ) ‘ \ the 7 na f Iron, q repeats I 
oO é f) . } Nature 3 able te e no s 
eq - t i hat tion about it t rema ne 
he is ’ t } : »} of « nmu the months of April and May J the 
elr - +] ! . tfall. th . ] 
open | , r I . . a 
i Cw ] ‘ } t ‘ ‘ } 
ge ) t Ss \W tter.” | ! 
n id bird the ' — 
. I » D bu tha II n 
1 ¢ it 1 ‘ ( It has 1 - 
posed ’ he ‘ that this su ! ‘ Ss 
uly wer 1 f 1 tl \ 1 Ow I tl 
it S ly 1 by ] fil } ] 
es oan oh Owl mdi te es to | } . ‘ 
: , tr " t of the male. } bos « tl 
poets, by someon ol ti 
ore I , In o ( Mr. S. P. Fowler, of Dat forn 
pu f vher Nieht me that t} Acadian O | 
na Bird eve fly I ‘ \ hw freq n I 
i 
| deg q . A ne rutur ifter the bree s OVE 
Ww n 1 t line of I") parent birds, then a 1 1 by 
‘ } hat « ; thy \ re whi } nt ther prey 
ne i ay 1 1 tl ( | l dur i ht moe rig ra 
1 human ] } und the s peculiar ote rese] ra essed 
MK But tl produced moan or a low whistl I \ 
oy t und 1 r eq In inter dian, to avoid the annovanes t} ds 
i l to t the scarce] ep- he would meet by day. and t | ling 
i this t S¢ 1. ed } t} flieht f heht of the sun. ret S t] n 
1 the real () } } ; +! dl of his feathers wet nd 1 led 
SSeS ON ) tl tim liol ff the by tl hard strug les | has er ’ ‘ l 
mark the moon. Sinilar in its influence is the d in seizing his prey, to the gloom of tl 
i 





forest or the t < swamp wl ] ed lest ne si 
on a ) h, me the ti 1K tt tre bile 1d 
h siceps tf igh a summers da t eV 
peri ] tu l { I 
Bu ! 4 Cit 5 « ‘ atl s 
( l 3 s an hor i i, I - t } s 
Withsta oe h late hour ind t f 
Slee ya s also m 3 { ia 
: unc t 1 I | ul re 1 ! | 
! und, in a | v Vv light tl 
} eady to o ' on t fh 
l tior N 
The Me 10 (S { 
Ser 1 oO ; , , ' ( 


irat 
1 3 y vith I 
va ’ S mm e ¢ 
1 , 
ihe © yroperly regarded as a ‘ ‘ 
ust i tv of t 
des lo ! ‘ 
chic 3 1 no re en- ‘ 
titled to n ‘ re in tl v ye i 
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sing V hat of only one reach t notes as they are written on 
s s \\ l, ean be con-_ the scal A few sliding notes are oc- 
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part, too densely populated to suit the 


habits of these solitary birds. On one « 


these excursions, after walking several 


hours over a rather unattractive region, 


I arrived at a very romantic spot, known 


by the unpoetical 
Nature uses her 


to form 


4 > 1 
name of Black Swamp. 


most ordinary materials 


her most delightful lands pes, 


and often keeps in reserve prospects of 
I | 





enchanting be vuty ind causes them to 
rise up, as it were, by magic, where we 
should least expect th Ilere I sud 
denly found myself en ompassed ly a 
charming amphitheatre of hills and woo 

and in a vallev so beautiful that I « 
not have iu vt ‘ sal t 


without a sit architectural decorat 
which I am cor nt Ww ad ha . 
solved the sy that made the wl 
scene so attra It was o ‘ 
a shoemak« I reco is 
ld ( Ly rt in, who 
sided | v i <« ' 
I asked th the ( ld l ‘ nt | 
so far from «¢ { @ Che wite of 
the cottau: ! that thev suf | 
the winter from ‘ { ‘ 
pring ind &s phnne preferred ) 
the towr mt place we | | 


practice of these birds, they told me, to 
sing both 1 rie ml tl ! 

twilight: but if the 1 n s | 

evening, after they had beco sient 
they would begin to sing anew, as to 
welcome he rising May the | i- 
tinue to sing t this happy tan , and 


may the vou of the WI ~w0rwi neve! 
bode them anv nustortune ! 

The Night-[lawk, or Piramidig, ( i- 
wlqus A I ) is simil many 


points to the Whippoorwill, and tl two 


species were tcrnit vy considered ‘ 

cal The former, however, is a small 
bird; he has no sone, and ex! s mor 
of the ways ot the Swallow. He is ma ] 
by a white spot on his wines, which is 


very apparent during 


his prey in a higher part of the atmos- 


Birds. 


phere, - being frequently seen, at tw 
and in cloudy weather, soaring above the 
The Whip- 


poorwill finds his subsistence chiefly in 


house-tops in quest of insects. 


the woods, and takes a part of trom the 
branches of trees, whil poising hims« { 
on the wing, like a Humming-Bird. I 
believe he i ever set cu ilot 


Nicht-Hawk 


movements 


during this flieht, are performed, for ‘ 
> i] 
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turese | i isual niu 
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tifices to attract tl tention of the fe- mayo 
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ed with tl habits of the Woodco k which 
increases his im riance as an actor in 
the melodrame of Nature. When we 


1] 
stroll awa 





town, where 1 less permits us to 


hear dis ly a 


are tu ed ( { yht into 
music, we m free it intervals 
the hu T l é recular flichts 
of the W i passes over short 
distance he is collect- 


melodic There is a 


leeling ot 1 ta | to these musi- 
} 

eal fig I ine 

to the « \ 3 of a summer 


evening 


It is , ’ we areina 


moralizing n inay be keen! 

umpres ‘ t t ying, 
that tl { ] $ consists in 
keepi ra . ent s bv fru- 
ral indi lo t { SCCKING a 


multitude of , that pall in exact 


proportion t I h bie still- 





ness and Kn fa et night produ 

this enlive t yx our minds. 
Our susc« then awakened to 
such a ( na fe 

ble sp ) ! vey »OUu sOuUis an 
amount ] i i ‘ ml @x- 
sounds of I x dk tion. 
Thus th | ul I tra in en- 
joy suc] I : ( s would deafen 
common by $s cl ish if soun Sy in 


which they | ( no connection or 
harmony ; w iple rustic listens 
to the ru I of a fil et in t 
hands o clown with feelings of ineffa- 
ble delig! N , if t seekers afte1 
luxuriou t | ures could 
but und Lh language, would say 
to then a e as this sim- 
ple rustic, ye t « ‘into my para- 


dise.” 


nocturnal habits « \\ wk, and the 
same ha ol ng ft licht, when 


he 


perk 
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Bire Is. 


sunrise, \y 
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are 
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{ \W ves its hi s, it re- true nocturnal birds, and e most vocal 
l the eve vy and Ww en inspired by th l it ¢ the moon 
1 low t ar jars to ] irope has s veral of the instrels o 
ef \ | in the same heavy the cht. Beside the y ‘ ( 
id te. l H ind n oh be mi < y and romance, t hi rush d 
int j I I { 1 W oode: ire ¢ chara l In 
whicl utters the United States, tl \ Lb en- 
il " ) \ joOvs the vrea 5 | hy 
M“ i | hi ¢ I pare lw nh | is | (ros wa i Ni } 
eloci- chuitl Th h are uso 1 { i 
Owr L bre ng se ’ The Mocking-Bird (1 
Yr { s 2 n t fus) v nown \} 
l Vv oO ts not l Sout states eld i sca- 
h r ‘ 3s wit! c son New |] i! 


° 1 sex " , 

i g il p | at limut of mugrat i the 

ul [ el i pro- KR reasted Gros \ con- 
t I » lu wing with ail its + extend 1 r ‘ 
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e1 Lva he E t! yea 
in i I I the same may be ¢ 1in M I 
\ received at the Mo Bird ist 
what S ] ) quenting ¢ ens and | } 
‘ . note ing on tl ols ne 
ross a § -~OUl I i mwon Ro R 
» or ( t! Bit- too, wi sings a all | y tin 
( 3 } t { l it 1] ( ol « ki I Sa L 0 
I ] 4 mm t a i seel to ( ! 
= iili t = »oA vi nity u ll I; 
] oaUuce ) evel I bears I 
cover | (mong t m- Jk I} 1, being ¢ ’ 
) { vivat lt ‘ , } 
tha na () i-B I i l ‘ atta Ss ( 
smith l nts | rhe } B | 
] of , \ i P \ 
- ; Che Hero it is diffi ' 
ption l i spe s ul cl wt ind quah 1 : 
ptior | | ts wv enumer- I] yn tur Y el l 
iwient ation which would « | that he has no song « ov 
Y ‘ In an essay on fines himself to in that this 
’ particular, the H s who stened 
. ons : 1ultitude Of very in- ( te 
; ‘ t om my ow Oo r - 
he has ad ct song 
litary I ntion to the | ut his im ns 
n tl ( he night as well are { 1 bene « origi 
head as ich night be compre- notes Yet it is se n V i hin 
he ! appellation ot except when he is engaged i n 
N La i is Go not con- In his 1 tive vi ud i il 
fi » t night, like the early hour in the 1 i n he 1 
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not provoked to imitation by the voices by what he 











tt 

of other birds and anim als, he sometime s howe ver unfre ] 
pours forth his own wild notes with full his powers t 
fervor. Yet I have often listened vaiy ) Mockine-Bird 
for hours to hear him utter anything but by two or thre 
a few idle repetitions of monotonous notes are loud, 
sounds, interspersed with some ludicrous «reat ¢ mpass 
varieties. Why he should neglect his to those of the 
own ple sing notes, to tease the liste ner delivers l, and 
with his imitations of all imaginable dis- and fewer cut 
col Is, is not easily explain« l. t insiti ! 

Though his imit uth are the cause of ind ¥ h fer 
his notoriety, they are not the utterances the other T 
upon which his true merit is based. He ] h. But h 
would be fini more valual is a that he R 
songster, if he w it is many 
a single sound. F r tl reat 


itator of the son 
impe rfect, and 
ereatly overrat 


who seem to vie 





When he utters the notes of the Red- desert. tired 


‘ “ ‘ , 
Bird, the Golden Robin. o1 the Common i cle 
Robin, he does not im ve them | ! B l I 
when he vives us tl scr iming of the 1 mx cl my 
Jay or the mew of the ¢ it, he does lt is § ldom 
not change them int mus power f I 
As an original sonester, j dging him the tone of o1 
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he waters, will dom se¢ s becoming every year mort 
~ hid e glad < Like th Wood Thrush and 
suddeniv a Scarlet T lag re 118 iD- 
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¢ saluta 31 rd so ntly nig 
lig who lay, tl eh it often sings in the | ¢ 
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ing vas i ( ine n 
ind ¢ l I n¢ yn with this theme, we - 
i her new I | » feeling as ‘ ‘ ilmost 
Ine ] vy. when we refl t that the 
birds that sing true htinga and ie Sky he 
i irom y classic i birds Ol ] l ean iiterature 
Th sn, (i In Ma ia ! en oO want { 
ud to res sylvan minstrels to wake the morn and 
Europ rl to sing U of a sweet sumn 
I 
i h We ern < a A | 1 song w kes us 
, : - ; : hy , 
| y \ ft Ves Bird ha 
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more years, before they will be equally 
sacred to our imaginations. 
By some of our writers the Mocking- 


Bird is put 
the Nig 
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ean bird wer 


ing habits 
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consideration, if the Ameri- 


not amimic. But his mock- 


10st annihilate his value as 
is the effect of a vo xl con- 
spoiled, if the players we 
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the midst of 


snatches of 


3 ye riormances, 

ines and uncouth sound I 
heard the Nightingale; but 
lee from descriptions of its 
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Belen are in no ie closed to 


that evervthing within thos , 
at their dispos » an ; 

the sleeping-a met 

thers, > Ww h y 

vould on no accou 

so they ! " S 


one oft them rel tes 
The building is spa > 


hollow squ ire, al d 


A Trip to Cuba. 
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longing and iou shall never 

spring wious heart, divor- 

cing S Lect ) 1 convictions from 

5 Ss Irrevoca- 

ly wed lL. N ep still, Padre Llue! 

< l < , lest the 

faith tha : for ss should prove 

a} ! 1 step-dame, — lest 

. 7 . . 

l ol 

as ‘ ) { immolate truth 
( stency. 

B " ovates of Cath- 

iI I ilks slowly 

rt University. She 

\ N il His ry 

fossils, and in- 

$,a i, and constituting a 

ve x. Padre Llu 

says s h portance 

SCit ‘ Padre Doyaguez 


] Tiass Cast 
he repeat ‘ Hulia Protes- 
} nt 

: shment 

i \ I] y P - 
| itabl 

4 1\ Hot ¢ 

0 ‘ r tG oO 











bral s I mm iXu- 
I s i) und a pi 
on-cag of which Pa- 
re L ert | e key Among 
these w f ‘ f Rousseau and 
to be intended 
S | | i ‘ xpi TY r 
! W a stolen 
cand | G W h S¢ r- 
ment t ntol ince of his 
doct \ " s his heart. 
We hag R } 1 on ost in the phi- 
losop| nd f the “ Nouvelle 


Héloise,” a nly ummoned by 





convent | to the droning 


¢ of the 
Mass, th rv of Holy Water, the 
I I ence. Such con- 


12 
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trasts mivht be strange and dangerous. 
No, no, Padre Lluc! ke« p these unknown 
spells from your heart,—let the forbidden 
b IOKS alone. Instead of the ( Ontlessions 


| 


of Jean Jacque s, read the Confessions of 
St. Augustine, read 


y i¢@ new book, in 
three volumes, on the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which you show me with such 
ardor, telling me that Can Grande, which, 


In the vernacular, Is 





of it with resp Beyond the Fathers 
you mhust not ox lor you have vows l ) 
D i child all your | clear eyes 
ol y irs are neve to x } Ito the 
face of the Eternal Father; the show- 
box of the (¢ l 1 thust ¢ ent icin, 
with Ma y and e s ts seen ough 
its dusty glas the r figure of tl 
So VO sometimes reproved his mo r, 
crowded jute out sight ehind the 
voman, it is so1 h easier t ess 
p and exhibit. What is this other book 
which Parker has read? Padre Doya- 
TULZ s, “ Hulia, if you 1 tl 1 
must com i ( ] Llu 
says If Parker has read y | 
eann ‘ t ] ' 1 Catho- 
| Phe q LD G then rem 8, 
l 
DP going to R t 1 the 
R sh ¢ h P Lluc rejoins, 
] 1 s I] ‘ P tant is 
( yt 
r ¢ a4 
( 7 I ( n I * the rash 
1 of ve nd the vy of men, 
sie ta ) f yress- 
y \ Pa nue ht | leased 
G I ne a Catl l then the 
V 1 wo 1 have two P | t l of 











We leave at last the disputed 
of the library and asce1 i 1 ¢ erva- 
tory, which commands a fine view of the 
city, and a vod swer the heave ior 
the te ope which Pad Llue seem- 
ed especially to delight The observato- 
ry is commodious, and is chiefly « ect- 
ed by an attenuated y g priest, with 
a keen eye and hectic cheek; anoth 

was occupied in working out mathemati- 
eal tables for these Fathers observe 
the stars, and ar¢ n nuh corre- 








astronomers in Eu 


importance. 


cumstance gave us real pleasure 
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for science, in a 


a positive good, and a menta 


commend it to t 
h have unde 


ations, the den 





th and of thought, which en 


be ome first ¢ 


Earnest 





its. For let ther 
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strength of mind, and 


effected by means 








As, in the old story, 


uut leather breecl 


class is cut and 
raw human mate 


ne ot the ( 

















A Trip 


leads you to the house, where barking 


dogs announce you, and Don Juan, an 
elderly gentleman in slippers and a Pana- 
ma hat, his hair, face, and eyes all faded 
of 
Her 


becomes the s 1 


to one hue vravness, comes out to ac- 


cost us. 


, again, Hulia Protestante 
bject of a series of att wks, 
ina new kind. Don Juan first exhausts 


his flower-garden upon her, and explains 


all that is new to her. Then she must 
see his blind ( hino, a 


a C 


sizhtless Samson of 
oly. who i 


working resolutely in a 


mili. “ Canta!” says the master, and the 
1 j 

poor slave gives tongue like a hound on 

the scent * Baila! and, a sti k being 


handed him, he performs the gymnastics 





of his country, a sort of war-dance with- 
out accompaniment. kl « and, 
siving him a br they | ie ie 

civing hin a broom, they loose the dog up- 


on him. <A 





urious t ssle then ensuc 3, 
the dog attacking furiously, and the blind 
man, guided by |} barking, defending 
himself lustily. 10 laughs, th 
master laughs, but Visitor feels more 
inclined to ery, } iving been bred in thos 


Northern habits which rx 


spect infirmity. 





A real dismisses the poor soul with a 

smule, and then begins the journey round 

the cafetal. The coffee-blossom is just 

in its perfection, and le acres in sight 
; a a eer 

are white with its flower, which nearly 

resembles that of the small white jasmine. 


Its fragrance is said to be delicious aft r 
a rain; but, the season be i 


ing dry, it is 
As shade is 
+] 


. 1 
srowing cotlee, the 





ypyect in 


grounds are 


laid out in lines of fruit-trees 


, and these 
are the mi 
for | 


mise hief 





’s tribulation ; 


nist rs ot Huli 
Jon Juan, whether in kindness or in 


, insists that she sh ull taste every 


unknown fruit,— and as he cuts them and 
hands them to her, she is forced to ob: y. 


First, a little negro shins up a cocoa-nut- 


tree, and flings down the nut, whose wa- 


1 . 
ter she must d 


ink. One cocoa-nut she 


endures,— two,— but three ? no, she must 
rebel, and « ry out, * No mi gusta!” Then 
she must try a bitter orange, then a sour 
bitter one, then a sweet lemon, then a 
huge fruit of triple verjuice flavor. “What 
is it good for?” she asks, after a shudder- 


ing plunge into its acrid d pths. “Oh,” 


to 


Cuba. 
says the Don, “they eat it 
instead of vinegar.” Then come s ipotas, 


* Does sh 


down with 


mamey, Otaheite roose bt rries. 
he 


and sends 


like bananas ? cuts a tree 


his own hand, the bunch of 
fruit to her volante ‘ 
| 


* Sugar-cane ?” he 





be stows a huge 


. ] ’ 
leisurely rodentation ; 


ulle of sticks for her 
he fills her pocket 
with coral beans for her children. 
ing, at last, exhausted ev. v | 


tion, and vainly offered 





cotlee 


,asa parting demonstration, Ih 1a 


and her partner escape bearing W h 
them many strange flavors, and an wwon- 
os ' <r ' 

izing headache, the combined r l ot 
sun and acids. Really, if there exist any- 
where on earth a society for the promo- 
tion and encouragement of xl manners 


it should send a diploma to 


admonis} ig him oniy to omit 





egar-fruit in his further walks of hospit 


K al 
ity 

Wi { ike the » i ay »\ it the ne ir- 
est suva planta on cing to Don 
Jacinto Gonzales. Sun shad ng 


are few 


trees or shrubs bordering t 











sugar-fields, which resemble at a d i 
our own fields of Ind in corn, the or 

oO leaves being vhter nd a pa 
biue blossom pearing | ar 

I ine po $s of interest here il 1 Mae 
chinery, the necrot mad the ( En- 

. J 
tering the sugar-house, we find the - 


quinisia (4 ngine er) superint 


repairs in the machinery, anled by noth- 


a black boy begged he par- 
ty und re veng l himself with clever 
unpertinence on those who refused him. 
The maquinista was a fin -looking man, 


ve ry Kind 
He told us that 
old, and came rare ly to 


tatic n. We 


from the Pyrenees, and oblig- 


ing. Don Jacinto was 


the plan- 


asked him how the extreme 


heat of his occupation suited him, and 
for an answer he opened the bosom of 
his shirt. and showed us the marks of 


innumerable 1CeK hes. The mat hinei y is 
not very complicated. 


whe el 


It consists of a 


and band, to throw the canes un- 


der the powerful rollers which crush 
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istors them, and these rollers, three in number, provision is made for their amusement, 
las, all moved by the steam-engine. The but the little girls nurse them t nde rly 
S juice flows into large copper caldrons, enough, and now and then the elders 
with where it is boiled and skimmed. As they fling them a bit of orange or chaimito, 
h of were not at work, we did not see the ac- for which they scramble like so many 
tual process. Leaving the sugar-house, monkeys. Appeals are constantly made 
her we went in pursuit of the mayoral, or to the pockets of visitors, by open hands 
cet overseer, who seemed to inhabit com- stretched out in all directions. To these 
Hay- fortable quarters, in a long, low house, ‘“Nada”—-“ Nothing” —is the safe reply 
tten- shield d from the sun by a thick screen for, if you give to one, the others close 
d of matting. We found him a powerful, about you with frantic gesticulation, and 
lulia thick-set man. of surly and uncivil man- you have to break your way throug! 
with ners, girded with a sword, and further with some violence, which hurts your 
izon- armed with a pistol, a dagger, and a_ feelings more than it does theirs 
ot stout whip. He was much too important strict plantations this is 1 id; 
any- a person to waste his words upon us, but Don Jacinto, like Lord ton at 
omo- sicnified that the major-domo would wait — the time of the Maine treaty, is an ol 
ners, on us, which he presently did. We now man,—a very old man; and where dis- 
fan, entered the 1 ju ter, a solid range cipline cannot be maintained, pe Te 
vin- if low b xs, formed around a hollow be secured on any terms. We vi 
ital squa whose strone entrance is closed the sugar-house, where we find the de- 
t nichtfall, and its inmates kept in strict sired condiment in various stages of col- 
ear- ment till the morning hour of or and refinement. It is whitened with 
Don work comes 1. Just within the door- lav, in large funnel-shaped vess« oper 
g y tered trader, who vis- it the bottom, to allow the molasses 
ere 3 )] s Sunday, to tempt to run off Above a hogsh s of 
Ul S | negroes by various coarse, dark sugar; below s a huge pit 
ice col ich the chief seemed of ferm nting molasses, in which rats and 
reen to be white bread. calicoes, muslins, and small negroes occasionally commit invol- 
pa | rchiefs He told untary suicide, and from which rum i 
us that th | weekly expenditure made.—N. B. Rum is not a wicked word 
ma- | tw e dollars in Cuba; in Boston eve be s shocked 
En- B him necro- when it is named, and in Cuba n is 
ma- lriver, a tattooed African, armed with a — sho ked when it is drunk. 
Irie whip \ nt court swarmed the And here endeth the descripti yn of our 
oth- black bees of the hive, the men with visit to the sugar-plant 1 of Don Ja- 
» of little clothir the small children naked, cinto, and in good time, too, for by this it 
par- the wo nad t so hot, that we made a feeble 
ver tle cl al f with pots boiling over rush for the volante, and lay back in it, 
un them ithin looked dismally panting for breath Encountering a ne- 
ian, lark. close. and dirty : there are no win- gress with a load of oranges on her head, 
lig- dows, no air 1 lieht save through the we bought and ate the fruit with « wer- 
was ever-open door. The beds are sometimes ness, though the oranges were bitter. 
jan- partitioned off by a screen of dried palm- The jolting over three miles of ston and 
me leaf, but I saw no better sleeping-privi- rut did not improve the condition of our 
and lece than a board with a blanket or aching heads. Arriving at San Antonio, 
of cover From this we turned we thankfully went to bed for the rest of 
of nursery, wh all the children ine the morning, and dreamed, only dreamed, 
y is of work are kept: the babies are quite that the saucy black boy in the boiling- 
fa naked, and sometimes very h house had run after us, had lifted the cur- 
un- their way, black and shining, tain of the volante, screeched a last im- 
ish eyes and well-formed limbs. pertinence after us, and kissed his hand 
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for a good-bye, which, luckily for him, is 
likely to prove eternal. 


THE MORRO FORTRESS — THE 


rH! 


UNIVER- 


SITY OF HAVANA — BENEFI- 


CENZA. 


Tue Spanish government experiences 
an unwillingness to admit foreigners int 


the Morro, it 


stronghold, tl 


their gore ie 


causes of which may not be altogether 
mysterious. Americans have been of 
late especially excluded from it, and it 


was only by a fortunate chance that we 
A friend of 
friend of ours happ ned to have a friend 
the 


were allowed to visit it. " 


in carrison, and, after some delays 


iy 


and negotiations, an early morning hour 


was fixed upon for the expedition. 
The fort is finely pl wed at the en- 
trance of the harbor, and is in itself a 





pi turesque object. It is built of a li 

yellowish stone, which is seen, as you 
draw near, in strong contrast with the 
vivid green of the tropical waters. We 
approached it by water, taking a row- 


boat from the Alameda. As we passed, 


we had a good view of a daily Havana 
sper t cle, the washing of the horses. his 


being by far the easiest and most expedi- 


tious way of cleaning the animals, th 


are driven daily to the sea in great num- 
bers, those of one party being tied to- 
gether; they disport themselves in tl 


surge and their wet backs glisten in the 


n 
sun. Their drivers, nearly naked, plunge 
in with them, and bring them safely back 
to the shore. 

Sut for the Morro. 


We 


out difficulty, and began at once a some- 


entered with- 


what steep ascent, which the heat, even 


After 
some ¢ limbing, we reached the top of the 


ind looked 


at that early hour, made laborious. 


parapet, out from the back of 


the fortress. 


50 
On this side, if ever on any, 
it will be taken,—for, standing with one’s 
back to the harbor, one sees, nearly on 


could be opened with advantage. 


the right hand, a point where trenches 
T! 
fort is heavily gunned and garrisoned, 


The 


it 


and seems to be in fighting order. 
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L 


iter wall is separated from the i 1 


sole 


ol nner 


y 
T 


| 
The height of both w 


a paved space forty feet in width. 


alls makes this point 


a formidable one; but scaling-ladde 
could be thrown across, if one had pos- 
session of the outer wall. The material 
is the coralline rock common in this part 
of the island. It is a soft stone, and would 
prove, it is feared, something like tl 


cotton-! 


ag detence of New Orlk 


ory,— as the balls thrown from witho 
would sin , and not splinter the stone 
which for the murderous.work were t 
be wished A little perseverance, witl 
piration, brought us to a high 














point, called the Lantern, which is met 
ly a small room, wh« the lesco 
Slognai-DooKs ind si¢nals re KC] I] 
we were received by an ofl blue 
pectacles and with a hole in his boot 
but still with that air of be ng ief- 
est thing on God's earth con 1 to 
Spaniar The best of all was ut we 
brought a sack of oranges with us, and 
that the time w ow come for their em- 
ployment With no other artillery than 
these did we take the verv he of tl 
Morro citade I on of 1g em to 
the o al with the hole, he surrendered 
at once smile ] gave us st 5, al ting 
down with us, indeed, was soon in t 
midst of his half-dozenth orar Hav- 
ing refresh ourselves, examined tl 
flags of all nations, and made all the re- 
marks which our limited Spanish ywed, 
we took leave, redescended, and reém- 
barked. One ot our pa n ld so- 
dier, had meanwhile bee: s scanning 
the points und angles ot i yrtress 
pa ing off distances, e ‘ The re- 
sult ol his observations wouid, I ouvot, 
be valuable to men of mi minds 
But the writer of this, to be candid, was 
especially engaged with the | 
prospect the oranges, and the s 
wives and children, who peeped out from 
windows here and there Such trifling 
creatures do come into such massive sur- 
roundings, and trifle still! 

Our ladies, being still in a furious 


mood of sight-seeing, desired to visit the 


University of Havana, and, having made 


























A Trip 


appoimtm vith in accomplished Cu- 
rl 
ban, be t lves to the College 


buildings w ill proper escort. Their 


arrival in t style occasioned some 
excitem O the students came 
up, and s | English, “ What do 
you Wal i) not s ) polite, stared 


and wh ‘ ‘ ers. A message to 


one { tl Tes : was attended with 
some «a ; r Cuban friend, hav- 
ing eon h him, returned to 


I happy to show th 
es (ies on Sunday 
at P. M ery male creature 
but f it; but as 
ior t Li the rooms while 
tie ibout, that was 
not Wl not? isked 
th own sake,” sa l 
the proce led to explain 
that f the I in 


advantage ther. 








be wom vhose 

could e sa y litt Cu- 
bans into | good behavior, and 
som v, whether possessing 
that 1 have delight- 
ed i of it What 
stro inder these cir- 
cun 1 | 1 ‘4 
Wha “4 rushing 
would we thr muuch the 
ral l proft ssors and 
stud | \ rsary set, ior @X- 
au vs of men, or 
com ; , crush him as a 
boa does Our silly little flock 
only . ind retreated to 


the v hey held a council 


ot w to go visit some es- 
a 8° 5 ae 
tablis ssibly Detter man- 


teturni on the Sunday, at the hour 
appo. 1 thr uch the de- 
serted buil ! nd spacious rooms, 
the p yfessors, the benches 


i 





ortrait, a 
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limited library, and, for all consola- 
tion, some ple sant Latin sentences over 
the doors of the various dk partments, cele- 
brating the solace and delights of learn- 


ing. This was seeing the College, liter- 





ally; but it was a good deal like seeing 
the lion’s den, the lion hims« being ab- 
sent on leave ) @ visiti hippo- 
potamus in Recen 3 | davs 
in which he remains stea ed in 
his tank, and will show o p ofa 
nostril to ur en Sull, it 
: ' 
Was a ] sure » kno ’ a 
was so handsomely | s for 
tl 1 bie Who ¢ i sted 
n the presence of th rave 
them heartily, knowi t man- 
ners would one Lv « ne in, as 
inevita is baldness | y 

Let me here Say, t! 1 ys in 
Havana make clear t ision 
ol omen in t Eas t ises. 
Wherey r the inihai 118s sO 
] 1 
larg ny portion to t I ver, 
as it Ss, We ni t olad 
to fo erties on 
of the strong arm One master is better 
for them than many. W] ve “anny 
may grow out of such barbarous manners, 
the institution sp sy I m \ ible 

I 

necessity ntion, 








( L nis, 
whi is i Mohamme- 
dai yur ion 1s 
so | + ( vnere 
its teache cock- 
pit and st not 
look for too m 1 OF iis | in the 
manners and morals of men 

The Beneficenza was ou ext station. 
It is, as its name signiles, i tution 
with a benevolent | e, a phan 
asvlum and foundlineg one 
The State here ch s that 
infants who are abandoned nar- 
ents are as much orp! d as they can 
become DY the inte I ysitior ( = 
nay. n The death « | ents olten- 
est leaves a child with some end or 
relative ; but the foundling is « ff from 
all human relationship, — he belongs o1 ly 
to the hand that takes him up, when he 
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has been left to die. Despite the kind 
cruelty of modern theories, which will not 
allow of suitable provision for the suffer- 
er, for fear of increasing the frequency 
of the crime by which he suffers, our 
hearts revolt at the miserable condition 
of those little creatures in our great cities, 
confounded with hopeless pauperism in 
its desolate asylums, or farmed out to 
starve and die. They be long to the state, 
and the State should nobly retrieve the 
world’s offence ag tinst them. The r brok- 
en galaxy shows mar y a bright star here 
and there. Such a little wailing crea- 
ture has been found who has command- 
ed great actions and done good service 
among men. Let us, then, cherish the 
race of foundlings, of whom Moses was 
the first and the greatest. The princess 


who reared him saw not the glorious des- 





tiny which lay hid, as a birth-jewel, in 
his little basket of reeds. She saw on 
as some of us have seen, a helpless, fri¢ i 
less babe. When he dedicated to her | 
first edition of the Pentateuch —— B t, 
nay, he did not: for neithe rratitude not 
dedications were in fashion amone the 
Jews 

We found the Beneficenza spaci S. 
well-ventilated, and administered with 
creat order It stands near the sea. w 
a fine prospect in view nd must com 
mand a cool bree re, if there ve al 
The children en sea-bathing in sum- 


mer. The superintendent received 


most kindly, and presented us to sis 
ters who have charge of the cl 

who were good specimens of their « 
We walke« with them threa h the 1 i 
dormit s, and ¢ I 1 that they v 


much more airy than those of the Jes 
Coll r( lately des ril Ll. They ill slept 
on the sackings of the cots, beds being 
provided only in the infirmary. In th 


latter place we found but two inmates, 





one suffering from ordinary Cuban fever, 
the other with ophth Imia. N. B. Dis- 
ease ot the eves d es not seem to e 
common in ( uba, in spite of the tr | ical 


glare of the sun: nor do people nurse 
and complain of their eves there, as with 


us. We found a separate small kitchen 


f 


for the sick, which wa 


ient. The larger kitch 


= - ) ** 
somely endowed with ap; 


i 


superintendent told us, w 


his eye, that the child: 


fee at six, a good bre 


KI 


ner at the usual hour, 


before bed-time ;—thi 
able as to quantity, the 

ae » 2 . 
our 14eas ot childrens 


be remembered that t 





of coffee is not found 
J ] > 
not Climates it seems 
Nature demands,— mn 
' hy yy 
n 1 who my ul 
‘+1 
us, with some pride, va 
I 
set in the w Dp 
clean and comforta 
We « ime present 
Ww e rec ¥ their ¢ 
Siast was earing t 
re ly eI witl 
illowed to gabble off 
manner a st 
indecoro They 
] | y | ] {i} ‘ 
I . rr i ) 
{ n emh >t 
] la - r 
1x . ! ; 
shady ulit $s to 
Coming fro their 
1 tment . 
Ww Ss of y the 
wor ¢ h tl 
’ TR i t 
. 4 
hi 11 wardro 
7 "es 
f iv n!w 
We must not only s 
try \ ttle ' 
‘ ( s has s 
veen us and the 1 
rl} + 
est 1 W 
in War s forms « 
1 1 
S} ul iT a rt of i 
which forms the be 
chiefs. A few were 1 
ing Or por lind 
, ’ 1 
them, wit neia 
learned thing { 
for the instruction <« 
tho ht ¢ +} r 


happy are * blinds, 


Ane 
at ist 














din- 
} 

Tee 

S111f. 


with 


and 
in. 
ler 








our deais and dur 


common | 


. = 
ual interm Det we 
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i 


Idiocy is not un- 


the result of contin- 


en near relations; 


re they will pro- 


asylur 1 and suita- 


of 


non 





y some accident 


Here is a sort 


iour compart- 


ince th par- 
i turns on its 
} 
1 di. wi eC 
, 
hand 
ds 
le, for the first 


and starvation had been tri 


} +4 1 . . 
Dut, with the tenacity of 





writ 
its clo 
4 } 
wl 
veeks 


ri « 
} 

ty ba 

li l 


¥ 7 
Cul 


M1. 


» life. They Ww ild 


1 111 
hey should live to 


A ’ 
1 iayVv o1 the Ti 
ss: the older ones 
and were going th 





I i a large roo 
Kt ui the wet-1 
h child ] s 
3 provision is, 1 
cise whe tl ee 
n at ven to « 
) tor il ‘ CT bs 
1 the name 
te of its entr 
’ , 
in and or ul 
non a p oy 
1 , ; 


ind lo 
: ’ . 
tie ( 
] nd eemed 
of 1 be 
} 1 bea 
fellow ?” I 


they 
well, 
some 


ele- 
| 
Phe 
them, 
oned 
very 
h 
Sir 
four 
four 


ae = UT 
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DANIEL GRAY. 


Ir I shall ever win the home in heaven 
For whose sweet rest I h ly hope and pr 
In the ere . 


reat company of the forgiven 


I shall be sure to find old Daniel Gray. 





I knew him well; in fact, few knew hi 
For my you 


And saw h voted lettes 
He drank the life of his beloved Lord 


ng eyes oft re 


= ‘ 
yW meekly I 


Old Daniel Gray was 1 t: ] 


not a man who 


On ready words his freight 











eV of gratit ie 
And was not called upon among the 
In the prayer-meetings of | hbor] 
He had af d-fashioned words ind | 
Linked in with sac texts and & | 
And I suppose, that, in his } yers and o 
I’ve heard them all least a th n 
I see him now,— his form, and { I 
is homespun h , and his silver ha 
His homespun | 
And hi ar the lane re of his 3 
Rising behind the str cl t-back K I 
I can remember how the senten ) 
“ Help us, O Lord, to pray, a ! ) 


And how the 


oOnqgu Ing-a 


The softic r aspirations of the s ul t. 


He had some notions that did not improve hi 


He never kissed his children, 


And finest scenes and fairest flows wi 1 
Less than a horseshoe picked up in t 

He could see nought but vanit n } 
And nought but weakness i a fe lea 


And pitied men whose views of ( 


Allowed indulger j } 


1duigence in such i 


Yet there were love and te 
And I am tol 


na 


derness wit 


d, that, when his ¢ ey 
Nor Nature's need nor gentle wor , 
From his fond vigils at the slee; encke 
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And when they came to bury little Charley, 
They found fresh dew-drops sprinkled in his hair, 
And on his breast a rose-bud, gathered early, — 


And guessed, but did not know, who placed it there. 


My good old friend was very hard on fashion, 
And held its votaries in lofty scorn, 
And often burst into a holy passion 


While the gay crowds went by on Sunday morn 


Ye t he was vain, old Gray, and did not know it 
Hk wore his hair un varted, lone, and plain, 
1 eT 


| ide the handsome brow that slept below ii, 


For fear the world would think that he was vain ! 


lle had a hearty hatred of oppression, 


And righteous words for sin of every kind ; 


) Alas, that the transe eSSOl ind transere sion 
Were linked so closely is hor in 


Yet that sweet tale of vift without repentance, 
Pold of the Master, touched him to the core, 


‘ Neither do I condemn thee: sin no more.” 


Honest and faithful, constant in his calling, 





| Instant in prave id fearful most of falling, 
Q) Daniel Gray was always in his plac 
A practical old man, and yet a dream 
He thought that in some strange, unlooked-for w LY; 
His ig ty Frier lin h iven, the great Re leemer, 
Wou hor wilh Wealth some volu n day. 





This dream he carried in a hopeful spirit 


Until in death his patient eye grew dim, 


And his Redeemer called him to inherit 


T he heaven ot we ulth ] neg 


irnered up for him. 


So, if I ever win the home in heaven 
For whose sweet rest I humbly hope and pray 


In the great company ot t 


he forgiven 
I shall be sure to find old Daniel Gray. 
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a deenen} nak } ‘ .. 
a a deepening flush she answer: 
[APTER XVIII. ity * , 
“ No, Sir.” 
Tue Doctor sat at his study-table. It “ What! never any doubts ? 


was evening, and the slant beams of Doctor 
the setting sun shot their golden arrows “T am sorry,” said Mary 
through the healthy purple clusters of ly; “but I do not > how | 


lilaes that veiled the windows. There never could.” 
had been a shower that filled them with “Ah!” said th Doctor 


drops of r in, which eve 





now and then “would I could say so! Th 


tattooed, with a slender rat-tat, on the indeed, when I hope I have 





10} ‘ 
window-s l, as a bre ze would shake the in the pre ious fedeemer ind 
leaves and bear in perfume on its wings. infinite loveliness and be 
Sweet, frarrance-laden airs tripp 1 stir- apart from anytl rT 
ringly to ar fro about the study-table, But even then how deceitf 
making tle confusions, fluttering pa- man heart! how insensibly n 
pers on wal ability, agitating treatises selfish love take the pla of t} 
on the ¢ t end of creation, mixing up ested co pla ency 1 h rega 
subti dd is between amiable in- what He is in Hims ipart 
stincts 1 true holiness, and, in short, H stous! Say.1 lear { 
cond { t 3] ery i ipnre I this } hit g 
ciative i hil phical little breezes tremble ?” 

T lL) ! ntly smoothed bacl P. Mary was ft h its 
and rear ! il opposite t him sat question distressed her 1 








was doi One stray sunbeam 1 come into r bless 
fell on | t brown hair, tinging it to to trem for she wa ( 
gold: her | oping v overt dret } } ] h 
the wax-l k of her w sh I ecaus } } | 
wrote on } n: but then, wl 
“M 1 the Doctor pushir r the mar whom | ‘ 
papers ! e that fo er God thus 
. . . 

Sir,” sl unswered, looking up, the thus lowly, she « ly 
blood j tibly rising in her her too calm rey micl 
cheeks. t} ] ) treacherous Im 

“ Do l have any periods in int rounded s 
which 5 lences seem not altoveth- with a deep blush and a fa 
er clea , she said, 


Nothing could show more forcibly the “Indeed, I am afraid somethi 


grave, earnest character of thought in be wrong with me. I cans 





New England at this time than the fact fears, —I never could: I 





that this f the term “evidences” h ul but the thought of God's vo 

become universally significant and un- all around me, and I am so hay 

derstood as re] iting to one’s right of citi- I think of it!” 

zenshij 1 celestial, invisible common- “Such exercises, mv deat 

wealth. have also had.” said the Doctor 
So Mary understood it, and it was with fore I rest on them as evidet 








el 





1859. ] The Minister’ 


, 1 make the following inqui- 

| +¢ +1 1] , 

3 | eratit that swelis my 
bos he result of a mere natural sensi- 
bility Does it arise in a particular 
unner | ise God has done me good ? 

( I God for what He is, as well 
1 t He has d and for what 
Hl s done tor others, as well as for 
il i for me? Love to God 

ult on nothing but good re- 

List n MmMpatibie WILL a GISpOsl- 


God to 
G is not to be leved ex- 


, then 1n affliction 














Mi If doing wood is all that 
is, then not doing 
eood di s Him His glory, and 
$ irom iti n to love Him. 
Bu nu be loubtedly, some 
| ! son W God 1s t ve loved 
i ) it yy us ood divests 
Hi His ¢ s to free us from 
) jually frees : 
fact, the universe of 
wluded, reflects 
\ 
LD) i sed his subtil 
1 st i struments were 
) I l edged that he 
8 flows ot sac ] 
il witho 
S i its g l 
id 3) ‘ Lov crati- 
¢ wl h A 
moved in his soul,— were 
i i Way Wilt Dn 
i up $ struments to see 
W neg in right order 
Mar th wry, had the blessed 
gift of womanhood,—that vivid life in 
t il and iment which resists the 
( 1 t ul 5 , a a he ulthful human 
] t sists y j still, all humbly, 
| | ht this p haps was a defect 1 
herself d tl f ifessed, 
in a preciati tone, | of un- 
1nal l faith lL lo she added, — 
“ But, my dear Sir, yo 
t ] [ trust vou wv e f 
If I am deceiving myself, undeceive me ; 
you cannot be too st re with me.” 


Alas!” said the Doctor, “I fear that 
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I may be only a blind leader of the blind. 
all, if I be only a miserable 


What it some thou 


Vhat, afier 


self-deceiver ? 


self has come im to poison all m 





and 


“| think, that, if I knew at this 


SLOWLY with intense earnestness, — 


moment 





that my name never would be written 
among those of the elect, 1 could still se« 
God to be infinitely amial und glorious, 
and could feel sure that He co not do 
me wrong, and that it was i ely be- 
coming and right that He s dispose 
of me according to H sovereign pleas- 
ur I think so ut still my deceitful 
heart !—atter all, 1 might find it rising 
in rebellion. Say, my dear friend, are 
you sure, that, should you d ver your- 

to be forever condemned by His jus- 














Her face flushed, and faded; her eyes 
| ’ 1 " . 
kindled eagerly, as if sh mething 
to say 1 then grew m y with tears 
At last she said 
Thank you, my dea uithful friend 


have be 1 deceived. Liow very diflicult 
it must be to know one’s self perfectly !” 

Mary went into her own little room, and 
sat leaning for a long time wit r elbow 
on the window-seat, wat x the pal 
shells of the ipple-bloss ms as they sailed 


and 
and listened to a chippern 


in which the birds 


fluttered downward into. the erass 
conversation 


in the nest above 


were 

settling up their small hou keeping ac- 
counts for the day. 

After a while, she took her pen and 


wrote the following, which Doctor 
found the next morning lying on his 


study-table :— 


“My DEAR, HONORED FRIEND,—How 
can I sufliciently thank you for your faith- 
fulness with me ? All you say to me seems 
, my dear Sir, 


true and excellent; and ye 


permit me to try to « xpress to you some 
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ure reflected the glowing loveliness of her entirely and politely al in the con- 


visitor, just as the virgin snows of the versation he was con ; 
Alps become incarnadine as they stand glimpse of the pictur ide whi 
Opposite the glorious radiance of a sun- was being enacted be. 

| 


set sky. ones whom he had thus brou ht t 


Madame de Frontignac was accustom- er. He smiled quietly when he saw th 
ed to the effect of her charms; but th re effect Madame de | t 


was so much love in the admiration now on Mary. 

















directed towards her, that her own warm “ After all, ‘ s flesh and 
nature was touched, and she threw out blood!” he tho i may feel that 
the glow of her feelings with a maenetic there are more ft s in heaven and 
power. Mary never felt the cold, habit- earth than she has 1 of yet. A 
ual reserve of her education so s iddenly French ideas Ke 
melt, never felt herself so naturally fall- he arrangements ms being 
ing into lat Fuage of confidence and en- ( mpl eu, Lie urty ) tl ir- 
dearment with a stranger; and as her 1 we. Madaine ] was en- 
face, so delicate and spiritual, crew brivht thusiasti« in Mary $ 
with love, Madame de ‘rontignac thought * Ce) unt,” sh ining’ bacl 
she had never seen anything so beautiful, ghttully, att 1 her- 
and, stretching out her hands towards her, _ self in iperlati t elle est 
she exclaimed, in her own lancuage, »—et ae f t cela 
“Mais, mon Dieu! mon enfant, que tu pe J 
es belle!” “ It is the effect | 4 


Mary’s deep blush, at her ignorance of tion,” said Burr. * ~ possibl 

















I su sible for 
the language in which her visitor spoke j to co \ ¢ people ar 
recalled | to he t she la hed L i I rt s of this 
clear, silvery laugh, and laid her jewel- yuntry.” 
led little hand on Mary’s with a caress- B yet 1M eives her 
ing move! i’ grace altogetl 

% [Te hall not teach ou French t ( ks ¥ t t. 
toute | he said, indicating tl Ab- find it very eas because she 
be, | y 1 | ‘ ty wi il vest I WW ll I Vv go 
teach you and. you shall teach me “The Queen of Hea hould know 
English. Oh, I sh lltry so hard tolearn!” all tl ut is possible it e,” said Burr. 
she said » how, of la compliments 

There y something inexy sibly h f so read ose graceful 
pretty and quaint in the eL‘ldish lisp lips had broucht v " nsatisfy- 
with which sl pronounced English. ing pain. y loves, 
Marvy was ¢ nplete y won over. she flatt y and compiim. like her 
could have fallen into the arms of this native a ] W ) fi ne 
wondrously beautiful fairy princess, ex- has on wakene r instincts 
pecting to be carried away by h to I mn marvellous|| dete the 
Dream-land. false from the true M ne de Fron- 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Scudder was gravely tignae longed for « t euarded 
discoursing with Colonel Burr and M. real. earnest w raf | man who 
de Frontignac ; and the Abbé, a small had stok n from | | le being 
and gentlemar ly personage, with clear She was beginning to some dim 
black eye, de -cut features, and e what an w | he was 
powdered hair, ippeared to be absorb- daily giving for tinsel and dross She 
ed in his efforts to follow the current ] ed back in tl 0 vith a rest- 
of a conversation imperfectly understood. less, burning cheek, ai ered wl 
Burr, the while, though seeming to be sh was born to be so miserable I 
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thought of Mary’s saintly face and ten- 
der eyes rose before her as the moon 
rises on the eyes of some hot and fevered 
invalid, inspiring vague yearnings after 
an unknown, unattainable peace. 
Could some friendly power once have 
made her at that time clairvoyant and 


ity of the man whom 


shown her the rea 
she was seeing through the prismatic glass 


of her own enkindled ideality! Could 








she have seen the calculating quietness 
in which, during the intervals of a rest- 
less and s ess ambition, he played 
upon he r h art strings, as one uses a mll- 
sical instrument to beguile a passi ¢ hour, 
—how his y embarrassment was the 
fi ar that the f lings he was pleased to 
excite n oht | ome too warm and too 
strong, W ( i vet his relations to her 
husband w h as to make it danger- 
ous to vu his jealousy! And if he 
could have seen that pure ideal concep- 
tion of himself which alone gave him pow- 
er in tl eart this woman,— that spot- 
less, clorifi ive of a hero without fear, 
without repro would he have felt a 
moment ‘ 1 abasement at its ut- 
ter falsehoo 

The poet says that the Evil Spirit stood 
abashed when he saw virtue in an angel 
form! How would a man, then, stand, 
who ineets f to face his own glorified, 
spotless made living by the bound- 
I 
less faith of ne believing heart ? 
best must eds lay his hand on his 
mouth at tl pparition ; but woe to him 
who feels no leeming power in the sa- 
credness of this believing dream,— who 
with cal iting shrewdness uses this most 
touching miracle of love only to corrupt 
and dest the loving! For him there 
is no sacrifice for sin, no place for repent- 
ance. His very mother might shrink in 
her grave to have him laid beside her. 


Madame de Frontignac had the high, 


ible nature of the old blood of 





France, a 1 a touch of its romance. 
was strung heroically, and educat- 
cording to the notions of her caste 
and church, pure ly and religiously. True 
it is, that one can scarcely call that edu- 
cation which teaches woman everything 
VOL. IV. 13 


except herself, —<¢ rcept the things that 


relate to her own peculiar wom: 


tiny, and, on plea of the holiness of igno- 





nly des- 


rance, sends her without one word of just 
counsel into the temptations of life. In- 


credible as it may seem, Virginie de 


Frontignac had never read a romance 


or work of fiction of which love was the 


staple; the régime of the convent in this 
revard was inexorable; at eighteen she 


was more thoroughly a child than most 





American girls at thirteen. On entrance 
into life, she was at first so dazzled and 
bewildered by the mere contrast of fash- 
ionable excitement with the quietness of 
the scenes in which she had hithert »crown 
up, that she had no time for reading or 
thought, ill was one intoxicating frolic 
of existence, one dazzling, wildering 
lream. 








victim verified, ii ever e pro- 
verbial expression of the iron hand under 
the velvet glove. Unde ll hi centle 
suavities there was a fixed, inflexible will, 
a calm self-restraint, and a iposed phil- 
osophical measurement of that fit- 
ted him to bear despotic rule over an im- 
pulsive, unguarded nature. T! ysition, 
at once accorded to hi f her structor 
in the En language 1 literature, 
ave n a thousand dail; pport nities to 
touch and stimulate all that class of finer 
faculties, so restless and » pe rilous, and 
which a good man approaches always with 
acertain awe. It is said that he once as- 


serted that he never begcniled a woman 


who did not come half-way to meet him, 


nm observation 1 1 +} : 

in observation much the sam a ser- 
pent might m ike in regard to his birds. 

The visit of the mor r was followed 


by several others. Mada ie Fronti- 





enac seemed to conceive for Mary one of 


hment h wom- 





those passionate attac 





en often conceive for anything fair and 





sympathizing, at those periods when their 
whole inner being is made vital by the 
approaches of a grand passion. It took 


only a few visits to make her as familiar as 





ac hild at the cottage ; and the whole air 
of the Faubourg St. Germain seemed to 


melt away from her, as, with the pliabilitw 
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peculiar to her nation, she blended her- 


self with the quiet pursuits of the family. 
Sometime simple straw hat and white 
wrapper, she would lie down in the grass 


, or join Mary in an 


expedition to the barn ior 


under the a trees 
hen’s eggs, or a 
run along the sea-beach for shells: and her 


ebildish cant i¢ss an l de ight on the se OU- 











casions used to arouse the unqualified as- 
tonishment of Mrs. Katy Scudde: 

The Doctor sl regal led with a naive 
astonishment, s vhtly tinctured witl - 
prehensio Shu he was very re- 
ligious, an etched | comprehension 
to imagine what he might be like She 
thought of Bossuet’s sermons walking 
about un i " estant coat, and felt 
vaguely ; | and sinful in his pres- 
ence, as s| ised to when entering un- 
der the s Vs f a cathedral. In her 
the relig n oh vague 
was strong N yx in tl chara 
of Burr h ned so much dis- 
approbatiot s his o sional sneers at 
religion On s ’ she always 
reproved | with warmth, but excused 
him in he t, because he was brought 
up a he t She | 1 A Spe ial theol yy 
ical convers n Abbé, whether 
salvation w ‘ e to one outside of 
the True Churel ind had added to he 


daily prayer a particular 
the Virgi | him 
The Fr essons 
pro eeded pros isly. She became an 
Marvyn’s family also. The 


woman loved he 


with her assistane 


inmate in M 
brown-eved, sensitive 


a new poem; she felt enchanted by her; 


I : 
and the pri details of her household 
seemed tou | to poetic life by her inno- 
cent interest miration. 


Madame insisted on | 


at the great wheel; an 


The young 


eing taught to spin 


a very pretty pic- 
ture she made of it, to 


} 


1 
ivor, ne r deepening « he eK, 


», with her earnest 
gravity of endk 


her 


eign arf or jewelry 


1 some strange for- 


orat eful orm, wi 
waving and flashing 


in odd contrast Wi 





her work. 
“Do you know,” she said, one day, while 
thus employed in the north room at Mrs. 


Marvyn’s, 
that princesses used to spin ? 


‘do you know Burr told me 


He read 


Minister’ 


vith } 
cee { 
was ‘ 
you 
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so ( 
rew re 
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himself. If he had a passave to read, a ple sea-wer ls float up, | torn fringes o 





page to be copied, a thought to express, Nereid ve res. and gold 


























was she not ever there, gentle, patient, lic et wrinkles of the sands 
unselfish ? and searce by the absence of had become to her like a 
a day did she let him perceive that his friend, wit its ever varying monotony 
need of her was becoming so absolute Somehow she loved this old, fresh, é 
that his hold on her must needs be made babl ne miant, wi iad Cal 
perman iway her ve to hide him in s 
As to his sala 5 ind t mMpor | ) erns, far-off pa S 1 as she had 
they had suffered somey for h inp t eard him tell « 1 his sea-romances 
ular warfare v 1 ening sins 1 tact > s she w ad wa ‘ out for an 
° 
which had rather reconciled Mrs. Seud- after m’s stroll on the rocks, and pauss« 
der to the dilat y movel t of | i e great spouting ive, now |! 
ished h pes. S J $s Was o what Newport dile I then a sacred 
need to press unpru ntly to new a ind impressive solitud There the 1 
rangements ? Better give the little heart or t bursts w fe 7 sire s 
time to row ove before starti ¥ sul thr vhana yw ' ry int 
ject which a tai V ‘ r t I ( ern, Wi h ia 
told her might be met with a ! n, like the y ( 0 | 
Somehow she never tl ht t &@ casts it back in a high j f foam i 
certain hea s Mary nd t] ea 
tone tl} hig } © ‘ t M ‘ ‘ » " } ed te } 
Jame } ] | il | I i wat | t ‘ ‘ Li 
that that t \ t ‘ < is t " 
thine it cal Lb 1 ‘ eri 
Mary s I ) i i ‘ \ 
cate { 1 fille | ‘ . ‘ nm starry | 
th ully | ‘ ! l ] i | i li 
work } g l ne g 
silent it James, that M ® 1 ‘ W st 
had hope wht ¢ f ~ 
Ah, that silence! D hear f 
nom a W in p { K Lif » 
her | 3 ! S s ! " I | y, 
; 
presses t earnest enthusiast ! loring 
if there be nee | vv par f In ] 1 I 
nani Ss r ] LAS i ‘ | 
have a il { ) | ‘ \ here was a i 1 fish 
rf Ss! ) > eT! Gy say Ma Ss 
drops i ito s 1 l chang his ment Vv e and ¢ ‘ i 
—why, look there { hing sf e the licht. so are ther 
when going through d mi r } s when « y] : il “—— 
a bird flies ostentatious p be ‘ h in a e t dance From 
you may kK v he est I ‘ ul t falls off every weed « ur’ 
inck | int ft s of t m our heart t $s eV y nad 
cup, through which she has « with a __ sta f earthly y- O 
silent flutt in her spott 1} 1 | Ww ens, and I ma t S g 
h r pretty little falsehood before you touch ev vy ¢ ect (bse imiends ana 
Poor Mary’s little nest was along tl friends gone on the last long jow 
sedgy margin of the sea-shore, whers stand once more tout r, bright with a 
grow the tufts of golden-rod, where wave immortal glow, and, like the disciples ) 
the reeds, where crimson, green, and pur- saw their Master floating in the clouds 
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ADO we say Lord, it is good she just clapped both hands together, as 
to How fair the wife, the hus- if sh een shot, and fell right forward 
Dand $ the gray-haired on the oor in a faint 
fa tl brivht-eyed What « i s There was a 
™ wtual present qu nse wl l of tl iehts in Mary’s 
i i some flaw; but ab- mind, and the ime one of those a l 
‘ n in their permanent moments w 1 the powers of life s i to 
d s Ot ur distant hon make a ce l 1 and a things nd 
V ‘ tone dark da not one still und ien all seemed to fa I 
ry ) ¢ but the echo of its ] nd t to sink dow! I 
) nd uliance of wht- down noth vas but one dim, vagus 
est ither, not one hasty  misera ons sness 
l t ilness of his manl M S ‘ 1 Miss P ere 
vig tenderness ou sittin wf r o1 f of 
Q iortal weakness, but — th 1, wi 11 
ol f love f our broth- ind Ma L i to them like a spirit 
rv, | VOKING word ot » col i < i} uc 
t the pi 1 beauty é wid t " | ! ivi 
3 of ou ‘ Oo eY } withar Ss sp n 
8 fairest and s tes Miss P \ he 
true idk ve n | S 
gla cing, W hall ha he ead ?” 
ne te . _ | } l at ea , 
I t l ut w ‘ th M S i] 
1 er ‘ t “KM 
‘ st O 
: I ‘ 
n ( Ss M S 
, 1 
nd I P , 


S l ‘M ill y 
tre B t la ( t 
B ] I rt! said 
lay Ma I ] 5 vi 
, thes ! 
7 { 1 } ! v L 
| J Marv 1 ned from 1 me Ol} 
‘ valks 1 ! mot! ( \ l 
‘ ' | s st ’ I do 
’ ess { tall clock | he moth s 
is ¥ dis s ] n t] I I v-1] ‘ I 1 
i ed , } mother’s bed ] tl t nt . 
room, w stood a she heard the in s Miss Prissy s ‘ ’ 
Bite Miss Pricsy’s v She stayed the Doctor’s study, and told his 
, I ] 1 the words that fell I 1] | ! 
on h est It’s ! » her,” said Miss Pris- 
Miss M fainted dead awa < v reser s if he’d 
) } me to t itthen bee vn her.” 
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“ What was his spiritual state?” said 
the Doctor, musingly. 

Miss P 
mournfully,— 

* 1 don’t know.” 


Doctor entered the 





rissy looked blank, aid answered 





room where 
Th sc 
the 


Mary was lying with closed eves. 


few moments seemed to have done 
work of years,—so pale, and faded, and 


sunken she looke 





; nothing but the pain- 
ful flutter of the eyelids and lips showed 

breathed. At a sign from 
Scudder, he kneeled by the bed, 


that she 


Mrs. 


vet 


and began to pray,—* Lord, thou hast 
been our dwel ing-place im all genera- 
tion prayer deep, mournful, upheav- 


ing like the swell of the ocean, surging 


upward, under the pressure of mighty 


sorrows 


T 


, towards an Almighty heart 





ie truly good are of one language in 


pray r. W hatever lines or anvies Ol 
thought may separate them in other hours, 
when ey pray im extre aly, all vood 
men pray alike. The Emperor Charles 
V. and Martin Luther, two great gener- 


als of Opposite faiths, breathed out their 


dying struggle in the sell-same words 

| e be many ton s and many lan- 
cuages of men ) he langua if pray- 
er is one by itself, in all and ab ill It 
is the ispiration of that Spi lal Is evV- 
er working with our spirit, and constantly 
lifting us higher than we know, and, by 
our Wants, DY our Woes, by our tears, vy 
our yearnings, by our poverty, urging us, 
with mightier and mightier force, against 
those chains of sin which keep us from 
our God. We speak not of things con- 


7 1 


ventionally called prayers vain mutter- 


ings of unawakened spirits talking drow- 
sily in sleep,— but of such prayers as 
come when flesh and heart fail, in mighty 
straits ; en he who prays is a prophet, 
hi ny; 

* Spere helpeth infirmities ; 
know not what we should pray 


and a Mightier than he speaks in 


ior the our 


for we ior 
as we ought: but the Spirit itself’ maketh 


intercession for us, with eroanings which 


cannot be uttered.” 


So the voice of supplication, u 


ing from th it great heart, so childlike in 


its humility, rose with a wisdom and a 


The Minister's Wooing. 
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pathos beyond what he dreamed in his 


intellectual hours; it uprose even as a 


strong angel, whose brow is solemnly 
calm, and whose wings shed healing dews 


of paradise. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue next day broke calm and fair. 
The robins sang remorseless!y in the 


apple-tree, and were answered by bobo- 
i d 


link, oriole, and a whole tribe of igno- 


rant little bits of feathered happiness 


that danced among the leaves. Golden 


and glorious unclosed those p irple eve- 
lids of the East, and regally came up the 
treacherous sea broke into 


sun; and the 


ten thousand smiles, laughing and dan- 


cing with every ripple, as unconsciously 


as if no form dear to human hearts had 


gone down beneath it. Oh! treacher- 
ous, dec iving be vwuty of outwar l things! 
beauty, wherein throbs not one answering 
nerve to human pain! 


Mary rose early and was about her 


morning work. Her education was that 


of the s ldier, who must know himself no 
more, whom no personal pain must swerve 
from the slightest minutiz of duty. So 


she was there, at her usual hour, dressed 


itness, her 


parted in satin bands, and 


with the same cool ne brown 


only the 


r from the 


colorless cheek and lip differis 
i 
M ry of vesterd iv. 


of liv- 





How strange this external habi 


ing! One thinks how to stick in a pin, 
and how to tie a string,— one | es one’s 
self with fol ling robes, and tit y away 
n upkins, the day after some stroke that 


has cut the inner life in two, with the 
heart’s blood dropping quietly at every 
ster 


it is betterso! H ppy those whom 


stern principle or long habit or hard 


necessity calls from the darkened room, 
the languid trance of pain, in which the 


wearied heart longs to indulge and 


e prose of common life, at 





gives this t 


whi h our we ik and we iried Appre tites 50 
r¢ volt! Mary never thought of such a 


thing as self-indulgence ; — this daughter 








her 
hat 

no 
rve 


So 


wh 


the 
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if the Puritans had her seed within her. 
Aérial in her ce li uy, as the blue-ey« d 
flax-flowe r with whi h they sowed their 
fields, she had yet its strong fibre, which 
no stroke of the flail could break ; bruis- 
ng and hackling only made it fitter for 


uses of homely utility. Mary, therefore, 











opened the kitchen-door at dawn, and, 
after standing one moment to breathe 
the freshness, began spreading the cloth 
for an early breakfast. Mrs. Seudder, 
the mean while, was kneading the bread 
that had been set to rise over-night; and 
the oven was crackling and roaring with 
i laree-t roated, honest carrulousness. 

But, eve und anon, as the mother 
worked followed the motions of her 
hi | i \ 

“ Mary i a she said the eugs 
ire g ° hadn’t you better run to 
he bar | 1 few?” 

Most 1 ers are instinctive philoso- 
phers. No treatise on the laws of ner- 
vous fluids ec have taught Mrs Scud- 
ler a bett for this morning, than 
he ender! i y, and her constant ex- 
ts te ind ripple, by chang- 
ity employments, that deep, di udly un- 
der | hts which sl feared 
might ‘ hild’s life 

Mar vent to the barn, stopped a 
mome out a handful of corn 
0 Ww he hens, who had a habit of 

[ To be « 


ROBA I] 


BEGGARS IN ROME. 
e the Piazza di Spagna 
ind opposite to the Via di Condotti, rise 


the double towers of the Trinita de’ Monti. 





ascen » them is over one hundred 
ste ps, planned with con- 


siderable skill, so as to mask the steep- 


ntinued. 
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running towards her and king an ex- 
pectant eye to her little hand, whenever 


she appeared. All came at once flying to- 








wards her, —speckled, wl ind gleamy 

with hues between of t uwny orange cold, 

—the cocks, magnificent with the blade- 

like waving of their tails, —and, as they 

chattered and cackled and pre ssed and 
] 


even whe re it lo ed in the ecdice oft her 


crowded about her, pecking the corn, 


1 


little shoes, she said, “ Poor things, I am 


glad they enjoy it!”— and even this one 
little act of love to the ienorant fellow- 


ship below her ( rie d wav some ol the 


choking pain which seemed all the while 


n- 


suffocating her heart. Then, climbing 
to the h Ly, she soucht the nest and filled 
her little basket irm, trans- 


lucent, pinky-w freshness. 





She felt, for a ustomary 
animation in surveying her new treas- 
ures ; but suddenly, like a vision rising 
before her. came a remembrance of once 
when she and James were 


cethe r and had been seeking eggs just 


there. He flash« l before he eves, the 


bright boy with the lo black lashes, the 
limpled cheeks, the n ves ust as 
he stood and threw the hav over her 
when they tumbled and laughed togeth- 
er,—and she sat down wit! ick faint- 
ness, and then turned and y ced weari- 
ly in 
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ness of the Pincian, and forming the chief 


feature of the Piazza. Various landings 
1) 


aagpoe ' : 
and dividing walls break up ir monot- 





ony: and a red granite obelisk, found in 
the cr irdens of Sallust, crowns the upper 
terrace in front of the church All day 
long, these steps are flooded with sun- 
shine, in which, stretched at length, or 


o ithered in pi turesque groups moc ls of 
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every ag both sexes bask awav the 


hours when they are free from employ- 


ment in the studios. Here, in a rusty old 
coat and long white beard and hair, is the 


Padre Eterno, 
stantly stand ng as model 


of the T 


so called from his con- 


First 


ity in religious piec- 


for the 


Person 


tures. Here is the ferocious bandit, with 
his thick bla beard and conical hat, 


sitting with his legs 


now off duty, and 


wide ung in alternate bite 








ypart, mun 
an onion, which he holds in one hand, 
and a lump of bread, which he holds in 
the othe: Here is the contadina, who 
is alw ivs pra at a shrine with uncas 
eyes, or lift to the the litth 
child, amone se lark irls yw Ing 
tangled in h | she is on a vigorous 
hunt for t i il whose name ce es 
love. Her s tl invariable pilg 
with h hell, who has been jour- 
neying to St. Pet ind sing by t 
way hear a s or broken columns 
so long I t ! nory fn runnetu 
not to tl , and who is now f 
asleep on | , with his hat pulled 
over his VW ‘ / 
alot r,t s run up and t s 
out the i ind so { 
are the laree, black, lus 3 
eye s in un va sses, ft t 
new co t il something i 
their } thes Sor rk i 
group of pas vr by will paus 
and ste x one of thes no 


hi < 
his deti r neces, give hin 1 
baioce | on It is. in fact. the 


mode *s eX 


All this is ¢ t lower steps, close to 


the Piazza di S i tas one asce is 
to the last | rm, before reaching t 

upper plazza in mt of the Trinita de’ 
Monti, a curious squat figure, with two 





withered and ¢ impled legs, spread out it 

*D ¢ t wint the gove rent 
ha | ! s, for I kr t 
what g t se sf s 
and the t the of t 
Via Sis 1 ( Cuse ( I 
cheria, f the supply t $ 3 
with gr s 
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right angles and clothed in long stockings, 


comes shufiling along on Is 


Knees 


hands, which are protected by clogs. 


it approaches, it turns suddenly 


its quadrupedal position, takes off its hat, 








shows a broad, stout, lecless W 
a vigorous chest and a ruddy face, as o 
a person who has come half-way up fire 
below the Steps throuch i trayrcdoor, and 
with a smile whose breadth is equalle 
only by the cunning Vv lurks round 
the corners of the eves, say in the bland 
est and most patronizing tones, W th a 
ising inflection, “ B S 
Oadi fa l tempo.” or “} “ 
is the case may be. This is 1 less a 
erson than Beppo, King « Beg 
irs, and permanent bore of the Scal 


He is better known to tran 





ellers than the Belvede Torso of He 
( at the Vatica ul | l tl 
ntage ove that w wor I 
havi in admiral ] 4 
divest * a a \ on] 
‘ i m in I hh sat ( 
l unfairly attr ‘ to | in 
s racter and f S acct 
1s ely fict ous, and 1s 
Beppo e other « - 
hed sona s ‘ a his- 
tory Fhe Romans s era 
\ r I] . 1 gel 
tle in in his own ¢ 
eliet orn ( tt 1 tes 
nd s in his bearing I 
sha the first gentleman in ] 
Hi i undoubted y oT l @ mul ft 
he provinces, Ror 
mie vet yo y, fo seek s t ( His 
cCnp 1 « ndition cu ] ‘ { 1 al 
i e employment i] pted tl 
profession of a mendicant is beme th 
most lucrative and requiri ¥ the least ex- 
ertion. Remembering Belis s, he pro 
ably it not der ith his own dig- 
nity to ask for an « Sh 1 he | 
above doing what a general had dor 
However this may be, he certainly bi 
came a mendicant, after changing his 
name,— and, steadily pursuing this pro- 
fession for more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury, by dint of his fair words, his bland 
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stant “Fa buon tempo 
‘Fa npo,” 


th his w ed legs, were his sole 


which, to 
stock 
y thy } 


is finally amassed a very 








respecta Ute tortune. He is now 
a ut ft \ irs of age, has a wile 
and s iren; and a few years 
wo, ON ig of a daughter to a 
very res tradesman, he was able 
to give t was considered in Rome 
al espectable dowry. The 
oth | of mine met a trades- 
man ol ntance running up the 
Spanis 

D una tanta a “a 


quale Banchiere 











s 
Va vas the grave answer. 
‘ Flo l ta scudi, Cc ‘ i 
; ‘ l. 
a said my friend 
j yli l said 
ri ~ n to his nk¢ . 

B ul V is tl 
NY the steps cOoV- 
er! nall ret j t 
a 00 vil ol us } p> 
{ } } 

» mInvat $s prem- 
i 
ls HH ia day, a t 
I mounted his don- 
k ed by his valet, a | 
4 ) 
g I ian Xa , 
. . 
v i iiches as as ol 
] 1 as twilig bevins 
to th s is gone, he s 
} fd t 
his b v a bank of deposit,) 
crawis mounts a stone po 
and tl illy waits for his valet 


solicits s. His 
} k 2 i: and 


aAnK i, al 


day is don 
from 


ha patronizing 


members of 





0 I t sixty s 1} 
. - 

it 

{ 
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profession, who are soliciting, WwW 
the various passers by, 


smiles down upon his subjects. 


| 


Makes 





- ; 
shutties on to its 


erupper and a joyous and triumph- 


ant passage down through the streets of 
the city to his home. The bland busines 
smile is gone. The wheedling subser- 
viency of the day ovel ng 








and self possesst 1. He mentions no 


the state of the weather. W hat’s 





ba to m, at this free moment of his re 
turn? It is the large sty rine 
this is done that convinces 1 | Bep- 
po was a wag? » pa 0.” He} is 
1 bank, and so has Sir Francis Baring 


The robber knigl 


Sand barons demanded 
toll of those who passed their castles, with 
violence and threats, and at the bloody 
point of their swords. Whoso passes Be p- 


i aved in courtesy to leave 





1 reinem Ince ina receives ind- 
est bow and thanks in returr Shall we 
then, say, the for r are nobies ven- 
tlemen, — the other is a miserable beg 
war? Is it worse to ask tha ) 

] meaner to thank than o thre en ¢ 
If | wl Is sup] ed by th iblic is a 
beg ,» OUT ki os are | og s n- 
s s e charity Did not the P ss 
Royal hold out her hand, tl day 
to t Hous ny 
ol think rit We 


are all, In 





i in the nd rob- 
| i 4 i 

} 
ber-barons ind, like 








er hant-princes, keeps his bank. I 
SCE dukes ind qua die nol , in s i 
ets, spurs, and gigantic boots, ride 
through the streets on horse : 





and hurry to their palaces; but 
his 


he disdains the 


. . ° 
mounted donkey in 


ket, (for 


on 


} 


short-i ul 


fashionable coat, Tt ough at 


skirts of a 


over his broad should rs 1 creat 





blue cloak is grandly thrown, after the 
manner of the ancient emperors,) is 
more impressive, far more princely, 
slowly and majestically moves at night- 


The 


fall towards his august abode. 
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ows close around him as he passes along ; 
salutations greet him from the damp 
shops; and darkness at last swallows up 


for a time the great square torso of the 


Fars. 





“ King of the Be: 





Begging, in Rome, is as much a profes- 
sion as praying and shop-keeping. H tp- 
py is he who is born stroppiato, with a 
withered limb, or to whom Fortune sends 
the present of a hideous accident or 
malady; it is a stock to set up trade 
upon. St. Vitus’s dance is worth its hun- 


dreds of scudi annually ; epileptic fits are 





also a prize; and ad 


hare-lip have a considerable market val- 


ue. Thenceforth the creature who has 
the luck to have them is absolved from 
labor. He stands or lies in the sun, or 
wanders through the Piazza, and sings 


his whining, lamentable strophe of, “ Si- 


qnore, over sfroppiato, fatem male 
cosa } a Dio !”—and when the 
baiocco falls into his hat, like ripe fruit 


from the tree of the stranger, he chants 


the antis he Dio lal t Ma- 
donna e t mti!”* No refusal but 
one does he recognize as final nd that 
Is given, no y word of mouth t | 

elevating the fore-finger of the right hand, 


to and fro. When 


this finger goes up he resigns all hope, as 





: F . 
and SiOWlY Wagelng 


those who pass the gate of the Inferno, re- 
places his hat and lapses into silence, or 
turns away to some new group of sunny- 
haired foreigners. The recipe to avoul 


ars is, to be black-haired, to wear a 
ward, to smoke in the streets, speak 
only Italian, and shake the fore-finger of 
the right hand when besieged for charity. 
Let it not be supposed from this that the 
Romans give nothing to the beggars, but 
pass them by on the other side. This is 
quite a mistake. On the contrary, they 
vive more than the foreign rs; and the 
poorest class, out of their little, will al- 
ways find something to drop into their 
hats for charity. 

The ingenuity which the beggars some- 
times display in asking for alms is often 


* Signore, a poor cripple; give me some 


thing, for the love of God! *°—“* May God bless 


you, the Madonna, and all t 
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humoristic and satirical. Many a woman 


on the cold sick of thirty is whe edled out 


of a baiocco by being lressed as Si- 
qnorind. Many a ] ulf-su »p essed excla- 
mation of admiration -a prefix of Bel- 


a, softens the hearts to whom 


compliments on their beauty come rarely. 
The other day, as I came out of the city 


rate of Siena, a ragged wretch, sitting 











with one stump of a leg thrust obtrusive 
forward, in the dust of the 1 1, called out, 
‘Una buona PASSE ») vio!” 
(and this although my little girl, of thir- 
teen years, accompat ) Seeing, 
however, that I was t | a bird for that 
iff. he immediate l. “ Ma pri- 
‘ 1 co > anima 

. = \ creat mar t ilso 

( rht, from green t f the mid- 

e clas by the t $ ire lavishly 

squandered by these ws. Jilus- 

i ! will some- 

times ven the purse 1 i in “* Vos- 
W l not. 

The profession of a ir is by no 
means an unprofitabl one A great 
many drops fin illy make a stream. The 
cost of living is almost nothing to them, 
ind they frequently y up money enough 
to make themselves ve fortable in 
their old age. A Ro friend of mine, 
Conte C., speaking of them one day, told 
me this illustrative ‘ 

I had o i mn,” | tL few years 
ago, to reduce my fan ” (the servants 
are called, in Rome, the family.) “ and 
having no need of tl ervices of one 
inder-servant, named Pietro, | dismissed 

m About a year ¢ , as I was re- 
turning to my house, er nightfall, I was 
solicited by a beggar, who 





in the voice which struck 1 is familiar 
ind, turning round t nine the man 
mo! osely, I found it was mv old ser- 
vant, Pietro. ‘Is that vou, Pietro?’ I 
said; * you begging her in the streets! 





what has brought you to this wretched 
trade?’ He gave me, however, no very 

** A pleasant wa : » gentleman! ” 
_“ But first pay heed to the tion of your 
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] 
Ch 


4 


ear account of himself, but evidently de- 


sired to avoid me when he recognized who 


I 


iable a con 


was. But, shocked to findshim in so pit- 





lition, I pressed my questions, 


and finally told him I could not bear to 


see any one who h ad been in my service 
reduced to beggary; and though I had 
no actual need of his services, yet 





han see him thus, he might return to his 




















d position as servant in my house, and 
e paid same Wages as he had vetore. 
He hesita 1, was much embarrassed l, 
alter a paus 1 ‘A thousand thanks, 
your E y, for your kindness ; but 
I can i ir proposa LUse 
to t I make mo ey 
\ s yf Cees 
Bu ie weocgars olften | 
cons money, so th hey 
mig e W 4 un 
} ¢ ev ni uve 
I ging aiter having i- 
ilved vears They get to 
t $ cannot [ gy th 
minds ) t money tie nave 
| ld beggar, Who sed 
to s of the Gesu, when 
the he ot var- 
0 p, Saying tl there 
vas In fact, about a yu 
sand 1 the th hun- 
1 ered to be A l 
Qn 1 the rem to 
ea » masses for her soul 
This was lone, and her squal 
i 1 mpous pl ession to 
we 
rh | lays of the beggars are 
1 cou l gy out ol 
hie ) | ohways, 
ul dra ll, shuffle, ho is 
they Ls 1@ Testive little town. 
} i y e road they are to 
é a rock, seated on a 
" eath a wall or hedge 
V i outstret hed ha 3 
mn ft nomen 1 Carriage comes In 
vat u t s utterly passed by. As 
u s y»wn where the / a 
18 i c yw i ke ind th K I 
They crop up mg the road like toad- 


stools. l id up every hideous kind 


of withered arm, distorted leg, and un- 
sightly stump. 


} hat 


They glare at you out of 
horrible eye Ss, that look like cranbe1 i 


les, 





You are requested to look at horrors, all 
without a name, and too terrible to be 
seen. All their accomplishments are also 
brought out. They fall into improvised 
fits; they shake with sudden P ilsies; and 
all the while keep up a chorus, half whine, 


half scream, which suffers you to listen 




















to ne ng else It is hopeless to it- 
tempt t ry them all off, for the re 
legion In num and to pay one doubles 
the chorus of the others The ¢) r 
scamps, too, show the utmost s se- 
lectin oy thei places of a wh \W eve 
there is a sudden rise in the road ny 
obstacle which will duce the gait of 
th horses to a W e! sure to 
1 beggar But do not imagine that 
he relies on his own powers of scream 
ind hideousness alone not he! He 
has a friend, an ambassado ecom- 
mend him to your notice, and to expa- 
tiate o his mustor nes. l 0 oh ne him- 
self « in scarcely move, his f n who 1s 
often a little r red boy or girl ont of 
veight and made for a chase, purs t 
‘ ind prolongs the whine, repeat- 
¢, with a mechanical iteration Si- 
aqne Sig e! datem ua » & 
ti 8 legs, Dreath ind reso 
lution ve out at tast r vhat 1 - t 
commoner, your patience is wearied out 
or your svn touched, and you are 
ui to p hase the bless ¢ ot 
for the small sum of a baincco 





his whining fails, he tries to amus 


and often resorts to the oddest freaks to 
attract your notice Sometimes the tie 
rascal flings himself heels over head into 


the dust, and executes somersets without 
} } 


had some hidden in- 


number, as if they 


} +} +} 
juence on the sentiment of compassion 





Chen, running by the side of 
he will play upon his lips with both | | 


making a ratthng noi 





curiosity. If you laugh, you are lost, and 
he knows it. 
As you reach the gates of the town, 


the row becomes furious. There are 


rs on either side the road, 
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screaming in chorus. No matter how far 
the town be from the city, there is not 
a wretched, maimed cripple of your ac- 
quaintance, not one of the old stumps who 
have dodged you round a Roman corner, 
not a ragged baron who has levied toll 
for passage through the public squares, 
a privileged robber who has shut up 
for you a pleasant street or waylaid you 
at an interesting church, but he is sure 


to be there. How they got there is as 
inexplicable as how the apples got into 
the dumplings in Peter Pindar’s poem. 
Sut at the first ring of a festa-bell, 
they start up from under ground, (those 
who are legless getting only half-way up,) 
like Roderick Dhu’s men, and level their 
crutches at you as the others did their 
arrows. An English lady, a short time 
since, after wintering at Rome, went to 
take the baths at Siena in the summer. 
On going out for a walk, on the first 
morning after her arrival, whom should 
she meet but King Beppo, whom she had 
just left in Rom« He had come with 
the rest of the nobility for recreation and 
bathing, and of course had brought his 
profession with him. 

Owing to a great variety of causes, the 
number of begg irs in Rome is very large. 
They 


hot-bed. The government neither favors 


row here as noxious weeds in a 





commerce nor ‘stimulates industry Its 
policy is averse to change of any kind, 
even though it be for the development 
of its own resources or of the energies 
of the people. The Church is Brahman- 
ic, contemplating only its own navel. Its 
influence is specially restrictive in Rome, 
because it is also the State there. It re- 
strains not only trade, but education ; it 
conserves exploded ideas and usages; it 
prefers not to grow, and looks with ab- 
horrence upon change. 

Literature may be said to be dead in 
Rome. There is not only no free press 
there, but no press at all. The “ Diario 
Romano” contains about as much news 
as the “Acta Diurna” of the ancient 
Romans, and perhaps less. I doubt wheth- 
er at present such facts as those given by 


Petronius, in an extract from the latter, 
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would now be permitted to be published. 
However, we know that Aucustus prohib- 
ited the * Acte Diurna,”— and the “ Dia- 
rio Romano” exists still; so that some 
progress has been made. And it must 
be confessed that Tuscany is scarcely in 
advance of Rome im this respect; and 
Naples is behind both. Even the in- 
troduction of foreign works is so strictly 
watched and the censorship so severe, 


that few liberal books pass the cordon. 


The arguments 


n favor of a censorship 
i <o 

are very plain, but not very conclusive. 
The more compressed the energies and 


desires of a people, the more dange r 





- bursting into revolution. There 


is no safety-valve to passions and de- 


sires like the utterance of them,—no 


better corrective to false ideas than the 
free expression of them. Freedom of 
thought can never be suppressed, and 
ideas ke pt too long pent up in the bosom, 
when heated by some sudden crisis of 
passion, will ¢ xplode into it ense and hury. 


Let me put a column from Milton here 


into my own weak plaster; the words 
are well known, but cannot be too well 
known. ” Though all the winds of doc- 
trine,” he says, “ were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 


ve do injuriously by licensing and pro- 
hibiting to misdoubt her streneth. Let 
her and Falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free 
and open encounter? Her confuting is 
the best and surest suppressing.” Here in 
Rome venius rots The saddest words 
I almost ever heard were from a young 
Italian of ability and esprit. 

“Why,” said I, in conversation with 
him, one day, “do you not devote your 


talents to some worthy ol nstead of 





frittering them away in dancing, chatting, 
fencing, and morning-calls ?” 

“ What would you have me do?” h¢ 
answered. 

“ Devote yourself to some course of 
study. Write something.” 

“ Mio caro,” was his reply, “ it is useless. 
How can I write what I think? How 
can I publish what I write? I have now 


manuscript works begun in my desk, 








| Ol 
and 
som, 
3; of 
ury 
here 
yrds 

} 
weil 
doc- 
play 
ield 


ever 
f} 

fret 
rr 18 





orads 


ung 
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which it would’ be better to burn. Our 
. aioe s 

only way to be happy is to be idle and ig- 

norant. The more we know, the unhap- 
I 

pit r we must be The re is but one av- 

enue for ambition,—the Church. 1 was 


not made for that 


This restrictive poli y of the Church 


makes itself felt everywhere, hich and 
low; and by long habit the people have 
become indolent and supine. The spl n- 


lid robes of ecclesiastical Rome hi 





lraggied tringe oO 
What a change there might be, if the 
energies of the Ita 


in idleness, could ha 





dustry is the only 
tion; and as the fertile and luxuriant 


na stagnates into m ilaria, because 














of its want of v« tion 1 movement, 
so does this g | and noble pe ple. The 
covernment m ikes what use it can, how- 
ever, of the classes it exploits by its sys- 
tem: but th G n a vicious circl 
rh peop! ) t i stand-still becon 
idle and ] ss and poverty en- 
gender 1 i ue crime fills tl 
prisons i ns affor la body of 
cheap sl s to the o ernme! 

To-day, ac I am writing, some hundreds 
of forcat r striped brown uniforms, 
are tugging at their winches and ropes to 
drag tl nn of the Immaculate Vir- 
gin to its pedesta mn the Piazza di Spag- 
na By t sal system of compulsory 

; I : 
labor. tl y ent ] ted 
financial resources, is carry 
out public projects whi ll-paid 





workmen, would be too expensive to be 


feasible. In this manner, for instance 
for an incredibly small sum, was built 
the magnificent viaduct which spans with 
its triple tier of ches the beautiful Val 
ia But, for my own part, 

look upon this system as being 


han ve bad. in everv respect. 
. I 





iw ning into the prisons 
‘lves, I find that the support of 
lese poor criminal slaves is farmed out 
by the government to some r sponsible 

iat is offered, 
generally for fi or six baiocchi apiece 


per diem, and often refarmed by him at 


person at the lowest rate tl 


a still lower rate. until the poor wretch- 
I 


are reduced to the very minimum of 


necessary food as to quantity and qual- 
ity, I confess that I cannot look with 


pleas ire on ‘the noble viaduct at L’Ar- 
riccia, or the rich column to the _ Immacu- 
late Virgin, erected by the labor of their 
hands. 


Within a few years the 








seemed to become conscious of the creat 
number of beggars in Rome, and of the 
reproach th V offered fo t Wise in | pa- 
ternal ré g itions of the priest ratt. Ac- 
cordingly, for a short time, they carried 
on a move in the right direction, which 


had been begun by the Triumvirate of 





1849, during their short career. Some 
hundreds of the beggars were h l at 
the rate of a few baiocchi a day to carry 
m ¢ ivations in the Forum and in th 
Baths of ( rac lla The sele mm was 
most appropriate. Only the old, decrep- 
it. and broken-down were taken the 
' , 
eda 1 were in harmony with t T - 
ed temp! Such a set of laborers was 
a 1 , 
never before seen. Falstaff’s ragged 
reciment was a joke to them Each had 
1 wheelbarrow, a spade, or pick und 
a \ Ibar , a spade, or pick, and a 
cloa but the last was the most impor- 
tant part of their equipment Some of 
it] 
them 1 ked a he earth with a ora V 
that is illed only by the feebleness 
of tl r und the pov rt) of res 
Three strokes so wearied them that they 
1+ lo } > ctr +} 
were forced to pause and gather strength, 


while others carried away the ant-hills 


which the first dug up. It seemed an 


endless task to fill the wheelbarrows 
Fill, did Isay? They were never filled. 





After a bu ketful of earth had been 





slowly shovelled in, the laborer paused, 

laid down his space carefully on the litth 

hean, sl he d profoundly, looked as if to 
‘ 5 . 


receive congratulations on his enormous 


success, then, flinging, with a grand sweep, 


the tattered old cloak over his left shoul- 








der, lifted his wheelbarrow-shafts with 
dignity, and marched slowly and meas- 


forward towards the heap of de- 





urealy 


posit, as Belisarius might have moved at 


a funeral in the intervals of asking for 
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oboli. But reduced gentlemen, who have 
been accustomed to carry round the hat 
as an ovcupation, always have a certain 
air of condescension when they work for 
pay, and, by their dignity of deportment, 
make you sensible of their former supe- 
rior state. Occasionally, in case a fo- 
restiere was near, the older, idler, and 
more gentlemanlike profession would be 
resumed for a moment, (as by parenthe- 
| 


sis,) and if without success, a sadder dieni- 





tv would be seen in the subsequent march. 


Very prom riy tor persons who had been 


reduced from beggary to work, they seem- 


ed to be anxious both for their health and 
their appearance in publie, and accord- 


ingly a vast deal more time was spent in 


the arrangement of the cloak than in 


any other part of the business. It was 
erand in effect, to see these figures, in- 


cumbered in their heavy draperies, guid- 
ing their wheelbarrows through the great 
arches of Caracalla’s Baths or along the 
Via Sacra It often reminded me of 
modern bassi-rilievt and portrait statues, 
in which gentlemen looking sideways 


with very modern faces, and both hands 


full of swords, pens, or books, stand im- 
potently swaddled up in ancient togas 
or the folds of similar enormous cloaks. 
The antique treatment with the modern 
subject was evident in both. If some- 
times, with a foolish spirit of innovation, 
one felt inclined to ask what purpose in 
either case these heroic mantles subserv- 
ed, and whether, in fact, they could not 
be dispensed with to advant age, he was 


soon made to kno 





that his inquiry 
indicated ignorance, and a desire to de- 
base in the one case Man, in the other 
Art. 

It would, however, be a grievous mis- 
take to suppose that all the be ovars in the 
streets of Rome are Romans. In point 
of fact, the greater number are strangers, 
who congregate in Rome during the win- 
ter from every quarter. Naples and Tus 
eany send them by thousands. Every 
little country town of the Abruzzi Moun- 
tains yields its contribution. From north, 
south, east, and west they flock here as to 


a centre where good pickings may be had 


' > 
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of the crumbs that fall front the rich men’s 
tables. In the summer season they re- 
turn to their homes with their earnings, 
and not one in five of those who haunted 


the churches and streets in the winter is 


to be seen. 

It is but justice to the Roman gov- 
ernment to say that its charities are very 
large. If, on the one hand, it does not 
encourage commerce and industry, on 
the other, it liberally provides for the 
poor. In proportion to its means, no cov- 
ernment does more, if so much. Every 
church has its Cassa dei Poveri. Numer- 
ous societies, such as the Sacconi, and 
other confraternities, employ themselves 
in accumulating contributions for the re- 
lief of the poor and wretched. Well-en- 
dowed hospitals exist for the care of the 


sick and unfortunate ; and tl are vari- 





ous establishments for the charge and ed- 


ucation of poor orphans. A few fieures 

will show how ample are these charities. 

The revenue of these institutions is no 

less than eight hundred and forty thou- 

sand seudi annually, of which three hun- 
’ 


dred thousand are contributed by the Pa- 


| treasury. fortv thousand of which are 





a tax upon the Lottery. The hospitals 
altogether, accommodate about four thou- 
sand patients, the average number annu- 
ally received amounting to about twelve 
thousand; and the foundling hospitals 
alone are capable of receivir * upwards 
of three thousand children annually. Be- 
sides the hospitals for the sick, there is 
also a hospital for poor convalescents at 
Sta Trinitd dei Pell 


lum containing al 


ecrini, a lunatic asy- 


‘ 


out four hundred pa- 





tients, one for incurables at San 
como, a lving-in hospital at San Rocco, 
and a hospital of education and industry 
at San Michele. There are also thir- 
teen societies for bestowing dowries on 
poor young airls on their marriage ; and 
from the public purse, for the same object, 
are expended every year no less than 
thirty-two thousand scudi. In addition to 
these « harities, are the sums collected and 
administered by the various confraterni- 
ties, as well as the sum of one hundred 


and seventy-two thousand scudi distribut- 
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ed to the commission of sub- 


sidies. B I Iu SO mt h money is 
thus exp t unnot be said that it 
is well a t l rhe proportion of 
deaths at the ils is very large; and 
among the f s, it amounted, be- 


tween t 


$29 and 1833, to no less 


ni 

The arrane ts at these institutions 
were ve m oved during the ca- 
reer of t | 1 ite, and, under the 
wuspice j ess Belgiojoso, clean- 
liness, ord ind system were introduced. 
The he m of this noble-hearted woman 
during the t L vs of the Roman siege 
deserves a ‘ ‘ rd than I ean give. 
she gave he e ie urt and body to the 


regeneration of spitals, and the per- 


sonal care und wounded. Her 
head-qua vere at the Hospital d. 

Pelleg ) fier day and night after 
night she 1 - post, never moving 
from her to visit the various 
wards, a , t with tender words 
the suffer 3 beds. Their faces, 


contorted t ) , smoothed at her ap- 


proach { ind and voice « irried 


a few days s 1 to reduce a chaotic 


contusio1 » exact and admirable system. 
it reculated all the 


hospitals Always calm, she distributed 
her orders w 1 perfect tact and precis- 
ion, and with a determination of purpose 
and clearness of perception which com- 
manded the 1 s of all about her. The 


care, fatig ie, and labor which she under 


went would have broken down a less de- 


See? 2 
termined spirit Nothing moved except 
I 


In a little damp cell, a 


vallet of straw was laid on the brick floor, 
] 


from her tou 


and there, when utt rly overcome, she 


threw herself down to sle« p for a couple 


P > 
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of hours,—no more; all the rest of the 


time she sat at her desk, writin; orders, 


eiving directions, and supervising the new 
machinery which owed its existence to her. 

With the return of the Papal govern- 
ment came the old system. Certain it is 
that ‘hat system does not work well. De- 
spite the enormous sums expended in 


charity, the peopl are poor, the mortal- 





ity in the hospitals is very roe. “ Some- 
thing is rotten in the state of ” Rome. 
There is one noble ex eption not to be 
forgotten. To th Hospital of San Mi- 
chele Cardinal Tosti has given a new life 
and vigor, and set an example worthy of 
his elevated position in the Church. This 
foundation was forme rly an asylum for 


poor children and infirm an 


aged per- 
sons; but of late years an industrial and 
educational system has been ingrafted uy 
has become one of the most 


liberal institutions that can 


found. It now embraces 
, : : 
not only an asylum for the aged, a house 
ot correction for juvenile offends rs and 


women, and a house of industry for chil- 


dren of both sexes, but also a school of 


' t 

rts, in which music painting, drawing 
| , 

urchitecture, and ulpture ire taught ora- 

tuitously to the poor, and a considerable 


number of looms, at which from eight hun- 


dred to one thousand persons are « mploy- 
ed for the weaving of woollen fabrics for 
the government. A stimulus has thus been 





ven to education and to industry, and 
particularly to improvements in machin- 


y and manufacture. Once 





y week, religious dramas and 


ounded on some Biblical subject, 
performed by the pupils in 
a private theatre connected with the es- 
I was never present but at 
one of these re presentatic ns, when the 
of Shadrach, Meshach, a d 


Abednego was performed. Honor to Car- 





dinal Tosti for his successful efforts in this 





direction ! 
At many of the convents in Rome, it 


is the custom at noon to distribute, gra- 


tis, at the door, a quantity of soup, and 


any poor person may receive a bowl- 





ful on demand. Many of the bk 


yars 
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thus become pensioners of the convents, 
and may be seen daily at the appointed 
hour gathering round the door with their 
bowl and wooden spoon, in expectation 
of the Frate with the soup. This is gen- 
erally made so thick with cabbage that 
it might be called a cabbage-stew; but 
Soyer himself never made a dish more 
acceptable to the palate of the guests than 
this. No nightingales’ tongues at a ban- 
quet of Tiberius, no edible birds-nests at 
a Chinese feast, were ever relished with 
more gusto. The figures and actions of 
these poor wret« hes, after they have ob- 
‘tained their soup, make one sigh for hu- 
man nature. Each, grasping his portion 
as if it were a treasure, separates himself 
immediately from his brothers, flees self- 
ishly to a corner, if he can find one empty, 
or, if not, goes to a distance, turns his back 
on his friends, and, glancing anxiously at 
intervals all around, as if in fear of a sur- 
prise, gobbles up his cabbage, wipes out 
his bowl, and then returns to companion- 
ship or disappears. ‘The idea of sharing 
his portion with those who are portionless 
occurs to him only as the idea of a rob- 


ber to the mind of a miser. 


Any account of the beggars of Rome 
without mention of the Capuchins and 
Franciscans would be like performing 
the “ Merchant of Venice ” with no Shy- 
lock; for these orders are founded in 
beggary and supported by charity. The 
priests do not beg; but their ambassadors, 
the lay-brothers, clad in their long, brown 
serge, a cord around their waist, and a 
basket on their arm, may be seen shuf- 
fling along at any hour and in every 
street, in dirty sandalled feet, to levy con- 
tributions from shops and houses. Here 
they get a loaf of bread, there a pound of 
flour or rice, in one place fruit or cheese, 
in another a bit of meat, until their basket 
is filled. Sometimes money is given, but 
generally they are paid in articles of food. 
There is another set of these brothers 
who enter your studio or ring at your bell 
and present a little tin box with a slit in 
it, into which you are requested to drop 
any sum you please, for the holidays, for 


masses, for wax candles, ete. As a big 
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piece of copper niakes more ring than 
gold, it is generally given, and always 
gratefully received. Sometimes they will 
enter into conversation, and are always 
pleased to have a little chat about the 
weather. They are very poor, very good- 
natured, and very dirty. It is a pity they 
do not baptize themselves a little more 
with the material water of this world. 
But they seem to have a hydrophobia. 


Whatever the inside of the platter may 


| 
be, the outside is far from clean. They 
walk by day and they sleep by night in 
the same old snufly robe, which is not 
kept from contact with the skin by any 
luxury of linen, until it is worn out. Dirt 
and piety seem to them synonymous. 
Sometimes I have deemed, foolishly per- 
haps, but after the manner of my nation, 


wash off 


with the soil of the skin,—that it was 


that their goodness would not 


1 


more than skin-deep ; but as tl 





3 matter 
is above reason, in better moods I have 
faith that it would. Swill, in disbelieving 
moments, I cannot help applying to them 
Charles Lamb’s famous speech,—* If dirt 
were trumps, what a hand they would 
have of it!” Yet, beggars as they are, 
they have the reputation at Rome of be- 
ing the most inoffensive of all the con- 


ventual orders, and are looked upon by 
the common people with kindliness, as 


being thoroughly sincere in tl 





professions. They are, at least, consis- 


tent in many respects in their professions 
and practice. They re ally mortify the 
flesh by penance, fasting, and wretched 
fare, as well as by dirt. They do not 
proclaim the virtues and charms of pover- 
ty, while they roll about in gilded coaches 
dressed in “purple and fine linen,” or 
gloat over the luxuries of the table. Their 
vices are not the cardinal ones, whatever 
their virtues may be. The “ Miracles of 
St. Peter,” as the common people call the 
palaces of Rome, are not wrought for 
them. Their table is mean and scantily 


provided with the most ordinary food. 


Three days in the week they eat no meat; 
. 1 

and during the year they keep three 

(Juaresime. Sut, rood as they are, their 


sour, thin wine, on empty, craving stom- 
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achs, sometimes does a mad work; and Though the Franciscans live upon char- 
these brothers in dirt and piety have oc- ity, they have ilmost alwavs a garden 
easionally violent rows and disputes in connected with their convent, where they 
their refectories over their earthen bot- raise multitudes of cabl wes, Cal liflowers, 
It is only a short time since that my finocchi, peas, beans, artichokes, and let- 
riends the Capuchins got furious to- tuce. I! there is one kind of the 
er over thel wine, and ended by latter whi h is named after them, cad- 
knocking each other about the ears with —pueccini. But their gardens they do not till 
their earthen jars, after they had emptied themselves: they hire gardeners, who work 
them. Several were wounded, and had for them Now I cannot but think that 
time to repent and w ish in their cells. working in a vardel is just as p ! in 
But one should not be too hard on them. employment as begging about the streets, 
The temper will not withstand too much though perhaps sca ely as profitabl 
fasting A woe 1 dinner puts one it peace The oy nion, that, In some respects it 
with the w l, but an empty stomach would be better for them t tend to 
i fien of the Devil, who this v k themsel vas | n 
1 f there with pul r Il the mv mind by a lit le far I happer { 
s that reach up into the brain to see enacted among th ‘ wes 
ether even St. Simeon Stv! 8 the oth day s I was looku aown 
his temper as we s he did c of my window My at mm was 
first at wted by | ra wv y en 
As I see them walking up down from a little three-storv-high i. 
the allevs of their vegetable earden, ar 1 posite, hat ying over their garde \ 
inder tl ill where oranges Ww \ in carn fort] und, fi lL tl 
and 1 1, without the least asc« flower-pots wl ] meealed h s 
cism, ¢ y e whole winter, | do not dropped a long cord to tl und Pst 
belie ‘ loct nor ¢ vy them pP s] ered to tl 1 ner at we 
thei And I innot but ! that the below He look Ip, Exe ] la I- 
) { thousand / who ous pa me, sl eved his : 
are int R States would do ¢ shook his f fit ! 1 me ed with 
us good God and ! they his head | w sid vs ‘ 
\ i | ( \ to it 1 to | I 
pa ‘ is elr present Fra scan, who was an i 
| ( 1 sé ) ion o I s j t hie 
lo as | it them, | corner of the w I wom s 
and ’ ire, desp heir mode fi t cabbdages, mn ‘ - 
of lif i 1 them t $s Pass ( stood th predicat t. d ) l 
what 1 » ents this it cord lisappeared f m th l ine 
and connection, a the n fell upo the rare 
anecdo nt | in Rome, to tl ‘ rdener, howe ( v had a 








whom t 1 withheld h oifts, hav ceased workin nd gazed t! . 
ing b ' t it la eclared to cons Franciscan to me t with 
a tre uit | it tot yw hin t L curious grimact is if he wer not quite 
into the Tiber, and end a lif h was satisfied at thus losing his little perquisite 
wo tha 1S¢ < N ! | S These brow oO l gentle el 
friend lo that. If yo Tairs the o ones W carry the tin 

are so des} re into a convent, Along the curbstones of the public wa 
becon r ( “he ! '* was and on the steps of the churches, s lind 
the ind t answ I un desp rat old creatures, and shake at ! 

but I ha t vet arrived at such 1 pitch outside of which is a figure tl Madon- 
of d ra na. and inside of which are t or three 
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baiocchi, as a rattling accon panime nt to 
an unending invocation of aid. Their 
dismal chant is protrac ted for hours and 
hours, increasing in loudness whenever 
the steps of a passer-by are heard. It is 
the old strophe and antistrophe ot beg- 
ging and blessing, and the singers are so 
wretched that one is often softened into 
charity. Those who are not blind have 
often a new Diario or Lunario to sell to- 
wards the en 1 of the vear, and at othe I 
times they vary the occupation of sh iking 
the box by selling lives of the saints 
which are sometimes wonder 


One sad old woman, who sits near the 


ers and rattles her box, always touches 
my heart, there is such an air of forlor 
ness and sweetness about her As I was 
returning, last night, from a mass at San 
Giovanni in Laterano, an old man elar 

at us through great green rorales, to 


which Jealousy’s would have yielded in 





size and color,— and k his box for a 
a “ And where does this money 
oot” 8 elie’: “Bo ence Oe Oe 
souls of those who die over opposite ,” said 


he, pointing to the Hospital of San Gio- 





beds. 
Nor are these the only fi 


box. Often in walking the stre« 





suddenly shaken in your ear, and, turn- 
ing round, you are startled to see a figure 
entirely clothed in white from head to 


} 


foot, a rope round his waist, and white 


capuccio drawn over his head and face, 
and showing, through two round holes, a 
pair of sharp black eyes behind them 
He says nothing, but shakes his box at 


you, often threateningly, and always with 


an air of mystery. This is a penitent 
Saccone: and as this confraternita is com- 
posed solely of noblemen, he may be one 





of the first princes or cardinals in Rome, 


f his 


sins; or, for all you can see, it may be 


performing penance in expiation « 


one of your intimate friends. The money 
thus collected goes to various charities. 
They always go in couples,— one taking 


one side of the street, the other the 
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op] tk never losing oht 
other and never speaking 
th in secresy, these Sa ni 
t] nerosity of anv ne they ple 4 
witl complete impunity, ar 1 thev often 
LMUSé themse ves with startling fore on 
ers Many i group ol nelish girls, con 
voved by their mother, a staring inte 
me mosa or cameo s p, ired in 
to a ream by the sudden jingle of the 
box, and the apparition of the spectre in 
white who shakes it And n iny a sim 
old lady retains to the end of her lif 
confused impression, derived there n, 
of Inquisitions, stilettos, tortures, and | 
ciitt from wh h if is vain to attempt 
dispossess her mind The stout old n- 
ther vith a bald fi 1d and an iras 
cibly sv face. takes ten in her 
wa confounds the f vs for their im- 
pe nee, has s s notions, first, of 
knocking them down on tl spot, al 
then of calling the police, but finally cor 
cludes to take no notice of them, as they 
l nothing but EF talians, who ear rt 
be ¢ ted to know how to behave them- 
selves in a rational manner Sometimes 
’ fa ¢ ; emanded afte 
t ] t faslior It w onlv veste1 
day that I met one of the « ) 
adres 1 in a shal red suit, coming up 
the street, with the invariable oblone tir 
beeging-box in his hand 1 picture of 





na on the other. Ile went straight to a 
door, opening into a large, dark room, 


where there was a full cistern of running 


water, at which several poor women wert 
washing clothes, and singing and chatting 
as they worked M red wquaintance 

ldenly opens the door, letting in a 





stream of light upon this Rem 


interior, and, lifting his box with the 


most wheedling of snfiles, he says, with a 
rising inflection of voice, as if asking a 
question, “ Prezioso sanque di Gesu 
Christo ?” — ( Precious blood of Jesus 


Christ ? ) 

The last, but by no means the mean- 
est, of the tribe of pe nsioners whom I 
shall mention, is mv old friend, “ Beef- 


steak,”— now, alas! gone to the shades 
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of his fat] Ile was a good dog, 1 with an even hand. He had few favor- 

1 mong | W wecom- s, and l no man 1 He nev- 
> 1 } 
st } 1 Vv » Rom er it I Ss we yim wna yd the 
t I 
) { f the the sn ren ‘ing 

‘ 

piace ) ed ) with one person for mo than two o 
n } | | 

. n ) Bra vy he t] Ws mos A cals iracter, 
: st hin 1. uined to 1 ] | lomen r tem- 
; ve ‘ 0 | 1 mo Imira se " 
' I Hi isa g of ge- | } 1 s ngs 

niu I ‘ i ul m any 


Ss vy fl ed ) ti ot 45, with w syim- 

l ( eG l pat! v 1 ! 10 

I H 1 hin f to then s he disappea I] ways 
1 tl ] b " tol | t 


f mo | wa or i or of 
’ int | : all ’ | to im his | barking 
Y | i | nt { } 1 ~ { ‘ I e! 


I i 
, ] to eve ! n we m 1 | med ” 
2 , His } ind eforth | r seen 
: ' Whether a sudden 1 for his 
hi ed, | H 1\ t t I and over ital a 
ot 1 ( t I P we 
if | I] t l t manes I} vi up 











n ( | i l he wu? 1 \ t « 
>a from il | , il , ys} 
m ed 1 emed ) | ires of ( i it 
S I you 1 I am lents, a very sti Beef 
re Bee Ilis rine f ed, | - 5 was sitt ot 
. desc 1d | ed to the ton lL chai as Wt I seen 
Cafe G n to th s+ him in the Lepre, calm 1 in his 
1 S10 ot 1 to | ( 1 a rtment na ) vhat The 
} litt of which he va i br 1, the na w, i ose, the 
the very \ { | weompanied savracio eve W e so p wiven 
1 som é ot his f s t i that | scemed t eel t 1 esence 
ra room t ’ He knew of my old friend So 4 por- 
sus haps | ‘ ble qu vas his not be lost to the w . 3 ymuld be 
impat Ile dispensed his favors engraved, or at least phot iphed 
in 
1 I 
ef- 
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Ene ladus. 


ENCELADUS. 


Unper Mount Etna he lies; 

It is slumber, it is not death ; 
For he struggles at times to arise, 
And above him the lurid skies 


Are hot with his fiery breath. 





varth is heaped on his head ; 
But the groans of his wild unrest 
Though smothered and ha 


Are heard, and he is not dead. 


lf suppresse d, 


And the nations far aw ty 


Are watching with eager eyes; 
| ll +} . ] . 
They talk together and say, 
“ To-morrow, pe rhaps to 


Enceladus will aris 


And the old gods, the austere 
Oppr ssors in their strength, 
Stand aghast and white with fear, 
At the ominous sounds the \ he iY, 
And tremble, and mutter, “ At length!” 
Ah, me ! for the lan 1 that i sown 
With the harvest of dé spair ! 
Where the b irning cinders, blown 


From the lips of the overthrown 


Enceladus, fill the aix 


Where ashes are h yped in drifts 


Over ving yard and field and town, 





if 


Whenever he starts an 
His head through the blackened rifts 


Of the crags that keep him down ! 


See, see! the red light hines 
*Tis the glare of his awful eyes ! 
And the storm-wind shouts through the pines 


Of Alps and of Apennines, 


“ Enceladus, arise !” 
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THE ZOUAVES. 


é in 
5 s of Zouaves ma bats at different times 
lo ssity for this body d their l triu untly in 1775 
iti nature f the Gg he Spania oR liv and 
em 1 i ) t ( ‘ Ila \ t y were 
’ ni 1 nosition fror } ‘ } for 
Af | be necessa t t } nd } ond 
r t the 7 vious ' ‘ { \ i was a 
’ ' Deys, and ensinnt « Qiher then 
: ' that J , melee a bs Lose: mantis 
1 e to ‘ a ! ti ‘ t {Ti t de 
i V ( ce \ sed reé ! ad an- 
] I i t o t C | Ver \ ta ke let lu n 
\ 1 1 th ‘ t l ! t off the restless foc 
] l the mos ta st o itched | whose 
la ut In con- 





. Su \ I \ S nat s t is Only In 

] \ on \ est tl safety who slum- 

a | her t | hose burt plains, no less 

s rain n r ace } | ‘ mn Sibe ini was lost 
HH I the Spaniards utterly and without remedy. 

Barbarossa, a1 Ly ( ed Deys a ire; the 


’ | \ In 151¢ tl ‘ six Tk vhom f were 
| Sulta DD ot ‘ ated ft fear, 
\ . y him nad i y in the « se of 
the O vas fi ly iblis ] { t . In 1 





\ ] ( { n the N th. there ot t te! servic ‘ I 
is 1 1 by which the De neve i wed them to hope for advance- 
wer. He formed a ment in the State, or, what was the same 
lare } enary soldiers. drawn thing, the army. Only Turks, or in some 
é united with him- instances renegade stians, could lead 
' , , ¢) 
ra Vv a feeling of mu- the hers, whom thus no fe ing <« O- 
tua 1 common danger cal patriotism 1 fied in thei e of 
vd ‘ sa ore ruc v. go ling ] face of the 
ff ! p natives till s ind hope were lost 
a 
} ‘ev, ' ( 
agains ( P P 1 1720 
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and resistance ceased to be a settled idea 
in their minds. 

Now when the French navy came up 
to the port of Algiers, June 12, 1830, the 


unity between the soldiers and their mas- 


ter, Hussein Pacha, was tottering on the 
verge of dissolution: a plot against his 
life had j t been discovered, he had 
punished 1 ineleaders with death, and 
be en conc? rned n th | 


many who 


conspira: lt that there was no safety 
for them with him. Beaten constantly 


} 


in every sk sh or battle, they conceiv- 


ed a high t for the military ¢ 


of the inv :, and, ere the close of the 
summer campaign, offered their services 
in a body to General Clausel ; this offer 
he pron tly declined, and the y there on 
withdrew, carrying their swords to th 
aid of other powers less scrupulous. 
The news owever, that the t rril 


Odj wk had offered themselves to serve 


under the | ile eine & Geely terres 
through tl Arab tribes, who, belic co 
themselv: out to suffer an ageravation 
of thei uly intolerable oppression. 
expe rien is sation of relief and an 
elevatioi ae eee ye ee 
hearing that the mn wly formed gover 


ment had rej 


ing the fear in W P- 
torians were | hal 
Clausel ‘ F 


them by a « 





sisting ot two battalions, to pertorm the 
servi es ( IOUSt hold troops, and to re- 
ceive some name as significant as that 
held by their predecessors under the old 
regime. Consequently, after some consid 
eration, the new ) constituted body was 
called’ by the name of Zouaves, from the 
Arabic word Zouaoua 

The Zouaoua are a tribe. or rather 
confederation of tribes, of the Kabyles 
who inhabit the gorges of the Jurj 
Mountains, the boundary of Algeria on 
the east, separating it from the province 


of Constantine. They are a brave, fierce 


laborious peor le, whose submission to the 
Turks was never more than nominal: vet 
they were well known in the city of Al- 


giers, whither they came frequently to 
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exchange the produ ts of the industry 
1 he luxuries comparative civiliza- 
tion As they had tl tation of be- 
ing the best soldi n the Regency, ar 
had oveas ially | ervices to the 


to tl new military f I to ave 

it I character of a | 1 Corps the 

number of nativ le eived into 

it ranks was lim 1, and all its officers, 
= 


rhe service in this was altogether 
vou iry, none | o } ted to th 
Zouaves who did ts e place; bu 
t re tound ¢ i ve and dar- 
ing spirits who embra ’ nthustasm 








ade,) 1M ) 1 Col ] 
of wour eceived ce of Rome, 
were oflicers it f two itt 
scare ] S vod 3 i ¢ i el nee 
the i ? if t Z t t cS t ok 
the field under Marshal ¢ l, march 


the heart of Western Algeria. On the 





pre t a valor ! pat e€ most ex- 
traordinary. Le ! f er pos 
I 
( stantly in tl V nity of a savage 1 
wate] Hy ind fig YF nicht and day, ke 
the gun only to take up the spade, cor 
| to create everything they needed 
reduce 1 to the last extremities for toc 
cut off from all co iW itions t was 
a rough trial for this little handful of new 
soldiers. The place was often attacked ; 
they were always at their posts: till in 


° ‘ I 
the last days of April they were recall d, 


and the fortress .) ielded up to the fee- 


ble Bey whom the French had decided 
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to establish there. In June, troubles hav- their subsequent success must be ascrib- 
ae ing again arisen, General Berthezene con- ed. In his dealings with the Arabs he 
" ducted some troops of the regular army had shown himself the first who could 
1 to Medeah. to which was added the sec- treat with them by other means than the 
, ond battalion ot Zouaves, under its gal- rifle or b 1yonet.* In his capacity of Lieu- 
n lant captain, Duvivier. On his return, — tenant-Colon 1 of Zouaves he showed 
ri the troops were atta ked with fury on the — talents of a high order. He infused in- 
‘ hill of Mouzaia, the spot where the Zou- to them the spirit, the activity, the bold- 
to aves had in F¢ lary of the same yeal ness and imp uosi vhich he | lf so 
- receive 1 then Daptisim ol fire Wi ried remarkably posses ed, with a certam 
- with the long night-march, borne down dependence of characte! which demanded 
n. by Insup} " Ine stretched in a long from those who nmanded them a sO- 
1 strayg y ill 1 ivh mountain-pass- lute firmmess op ess il, and a< I 
: es, the commander of the van severely lulgzence on unessential points.t 
nt wounded at t first discharge, they them- course of disci ised by | und 
T- selves s irated, W it cl s, and sur- ill maintained in this arm ol ha ( 
" rounded by enemies, the French troops are due their treme! is working pow 
- recoiled en Duvivier, seeing t peril tirelessness, tl self-dependencs 
thal | weU wival i wit 1 his ana LL the | | “y Ss 
- Datta Ne) 1 their Wa they ol r sold tt ! ins 
. rushed Kabyles, supp 1 by the ( ot mn Ss} 3 ir- 
Re Volur ) e ( rt, o1 u- t has } luced a ly of s ‘ 
in aves, | ¢ forth tl regu lal d ive 
of turning nto | \ civel ‘ rigid ‘ \ n 
™ covered i their asso ites to { \ | 
] the farm M re the army! The pos D I 1 was assigned 
' lied and | without further | to the Zoua \ pla ; 
] to Alg I reat, and its attend- ‘ ved to i or 
ant ide the Zouaves, be- = Uh ves W \ ist h 
e ore rev l with contel a is lla S A 
ok least with dis of penters, or Tarim $s 
h B I $s su 1d y th ) Was to pt ) ed hey W ( n 
he th 0 | y of the Arabs 1 tha ) ‘ | i ‘ ii 
t- dered recrul m nati bread. W ! ) 
source ince thie ng LUDO va given ft I i 
3 dated M | s l t bat- ! ! aul 
, 
tanons ( sisting of ten compa- Geparuneits ! Ss c SO tid 
- nie ely were » be ¢ isive- ma is was e Tithe 
ly Ew 1 two to | exclu- Pp i | , $s acqu 
sively Algerine being required that © colonel, yenera lo i 
in each nat mpany there should be the mounted bay to wr ip 
, at | t ve Frenchmen Duvivier » clin t n for mu to 
| WAS ( o Bougt Maumet was com- make and to destroy tempora s 
1 3 W ds to return to Parts to tl V p ea i-W s, to t yreat 
vas Cay 1 La ere was, therefore, ap weights [nicl 5 
. | | t " r 
Ww porn i et of the unit battalion, hav- icarh t 
( ing rive vr f his « ypacity in every learn vB 
in wa er as soldier, linguist, or ne- ol tl i i 
ed, gotiato being a Wise and prudent man. x 4 A | ' 72 
cCe- It is to t tra ne the Zouaves received t Conquéte ; Par A. N t. p 
led under t emarkable man that much of 546 
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monotony of such a life, there was ¢ nougi 


_ 
7 


into Ora 


adventure to be found for the seeking, - rels to those alr ady acquired, In the 


now an incursion into the Sahel, or in- expedition of Mascara, where they fought 























to the plains of Mitidja, or a wild foray under the eye of the Duke of Orléans, 
through the northern gorges of the Atlas. they covered themselves with giory ; i- 
Day by day progress app red 5 they somuch that on his return to | hie 
learned to march rapidly and long, to procure la decree, 1835, constituting the 
sustain the extremes of hunger, thirst, First Regiment ot Zouaves, of two bat- 
and weather, and to mancuvre with in- _ talions, of six companies each, ] 
telligent pre ision ; diligently fitting them- occasion justly the measure, of ten c« - 
elves, in industry, discipline, and war- panies. Latmoriciere continued in com- 
ike education, tor the position they had mana. 
to fill. Their costume and equipment In 1836 the Zouaves wah took the 
wer night near perfection ; they wore hill of Mouzaia. This time they razed it 
the Turkish dress, slightly mounfied, N fortifications even with the ground, an 
aress pe fectly suited to the changes ot re ned to Aloier , Where ft V PLATTE 
that climate, and without which their au ie General ( ise] ! t ! 
movements would have been crainped t 1a expedition imto Con ( | 
and constrained. Only the oflicers re- eastern province of French Atrica. In 
tained the uniform of the hussars, which 1837 the second expedition was made, 
is rich and ea t ( The cost « Lnie nm this the Zo i S pa er 
suitab ] nu rm would have ( ) a ( V und 
too heavy tu esid that t ( ‘ ind of Dul ( N i 
of a ‘| ot} $s sone what ri 1 | S division Wer the Z 
Cel hice onl lia fh Useu, | \ ] i ‘ vho he es st 
eve to. Wwe I as tin A 10s ‘ \ | ( enowl | \ 
called Lit | tnoriciere Was s ( i most ¢ ~ ~ 
known in Algeria as Dou ¢ !, Ol regula the } ‘ 
P at a Cu) is he was known vest W i W ‘ ve | 
later in Oran as B lraoua, Papa were ] ed e he 
the Sii One finds, however, nothing f attack. Lamori eV fi 
ot Orientalism im the reg ations of iis ( e breach i 
body of troops he least neglgen { hia Phi . h 
or siovel sis allowed in the mos iri- eu } ried l ‘ 
fling deta In fine, the care, and { ) ac » tin vy, tl 
descending to note he smallest mint t many co ies " son 
which | ig this 1 e oO soldiers ) " ' " 
such a pitch of periection, le wing them ficers were dead in the i Th 
their gayety and sprightliness, and, not- who are not mortally wounded 1 
withstanding the rigidness of the disci- this great success,” said an olli oO 
pline, giving solidity and precision to i- Duke; and it was a significant s 
regular troops, was 1 »warded by succes tence 
unparalleled in history. It was the best lo form some notion of those trooy 
practical school for soldiers and oihcers; among whom the Zouaves sl { thes 
and many of the best generals in the © selves like the gods in y of ‘T 
French army began their military career one anecdote w il s 
in the wild guerrilla combats or the pa- many which prov 
tient camp-life of s band of heroes. my generally. The re r | Ma 
Ne arly two vears had passe d aw Ly in ms i Was under the coma { i 
this ti ‘ining, when Marshal Clausel re- val ry; i Wa reau lt bun 


turned to Africa, and led the Zouaves, % \ es ( — 


whose fitness for the service he wellknew, Duke Némours, —< 
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1- dred me I 1 this little troop and troops alarming symptoms of mutiny, and 
said, “* Con I n, look these fellows learned, to his surpri that the y were 
hit in the fa wy are six thousand, you in a ripe condition for revolt. ; Wild 
are th i ed: surely the match is Santons of the desert, emissaries, doubt- 
- evel l 1 was s ent Ch less, of Abd-el-Kader, he st t meet- 
] nel i i e on the en- ngs neal he unp; many sola it- 
é eu wa shot ; then, af " t itl 1 Ww educed by artful- 
t uN y charged th y prepared inflammatory ingues and 
| Arabs und fled i uy | eck In the 1 1 of Dece I 
During r of the day th 839, at tl ising of tl undard of 
V h this and |! rt Is n, tl I i - 
than iong ge.* I to rid the e Chris Ss 
I'he Constant may pro} ind most of the 1 Z Lest ed 
( be ‘ ends e wa rf to n the f nes t | \ 1 
‘ cul \ Ii Ve ive 1 re lias at rhe () . 
i en t Z nt ( t i int Fre i) et 1 
val | , 4 G laint th J tac- 
to 1 il I i ( - ! oray Vv 1 Ing ny a- 
‘ ; = : P - ] } 
r 1 V I | ly ( | irt I ul eg t 
u f | t \ In their 
I - I the Sultan, the Zoua ( 
ed L ( \ i | 
3 l uy I | i- ‘ vas i l t l 
oO Li ¢ ) T tine int col 
I ( ( nh ( It was a1 ils tl Zoua Sy 
it Dely 1 sco en, teetineiniamaiats 
7. W ws V lowed l 
' t- After a , 
\ Z I i! y \ ria the 
< ‘ ‘ Duke Or- 
i 1 i " - 
o i i l,ina Ye ‘ e Al I 
) A bd-el-Kad 1 tk The 
th I Z ves accol nied | md 
pt g V ‘ CALS e moun- 
\ le Clausel eers, wl h t ud of \rab 
I | reg irs, Ct led each pas oO s 
e 4) 
" () o rl 10 ol he | iva . 
ri ( ( < ~ ! y ved t 
ius ] , they, ol t (bd Kader’s t ‘ R 
l 1 Lo- t vn ied r racte fra ] 
le 1, and successful soldiers. What 
} i ly i names we find in this reg ent! I 
‘ 18 t t icitre, Reenault, Renault, (now Ger l 
; . an See «| \ K 
. 
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of Division.) Cavaignac, Leflé, (now Gen- 1 holding of the ground already French 
eral of Brigade.) and St. Arnaud, who = a « the attacking Arabs; now it was 


died Marshal of France two days alter to luel, a war of devastation; thus 


the victory of the Alma. ( uuld France hope to tame the inde- 





of their forced march on this camy on, ! ’ nt hin s » vet near en rh 
undertaken May 20th, to support the to fight him; for he pursued a truly Fa- 


Seventeenth 





, : . 
dyes were fired away, the reg- ( y switter i the invaders. 


ulars of Abd-el-Kader were upon them, — | M Clau he French, draw- 


and nothing seemed to remain but an he- ! i them the heavy wagons and mu 
roic death, when, “Comrades,” cried « > 4 t t | ean wartare, were oblig- 
“see, here are stones!” Nota word more: ed tot »w ids, and tl Arabs 








wh caught the hint, and, w simu ne- ! t su scouts 
ous volleys of stones, drove {f the charg el na 1 < heir number ind 
ing enemy, al 1 broke their way to wh hara i ma es they wor id 
the remains of the Seventeenth rallied that tl ) ad either retreated to un- 
under Colonel Bede iw, al ra retreat I $< assemble lon the spot 
more properly to ed a4 i N | i wel 


1840-41, Get Bugeaud found t was t \ s into the 
indefatig ny t cor to steep 1 ns, to 
to take the field agai vi 1e la l | 1 { storm eV- 
in April Phe had | n sharp f | } stern 





covered with honor. “The Second, elec- and t t pro on: and to 


trified by the example of its officers, and fo vy without xl the Arabs who con- 


led by Colonel Changarnier, flung itself — cealed food in . s in the ground, 
on the intrenchments; the redoubts were seemed hopeless. Lam ere required 
carried, et At the same time, in the but his Zouaves, who carried only jour 
other column, Lamoricitre led the way days’ provisions, and no baggage of any 


with his Zouaves, followed by the other sort; when they drew near any of these 


troops. The Zouaves surmounted the al- \ 1 were always, of course, in 


most impassa le cliffs, attacked and car the vicin of the deserted villages, he 
ried two lines of intrenchment, and, in spread out his t s in a long crescent 


the teeth of a murderous fire, forced a and they a i | slowly, rooting up the 








third; a few moments later the two col- eround with the bayonets til some on 
umns joined, and, rushing up the accliv- struck on the stone or | bles covering 


ity, planted the flag of France on th e pre s deposit. Thus, without wag- 
highest pe ik of the Atlas.” * Little va- ons, tral 1 to tireless act y, the ¥ coul 
riation is found in the reports of gene! ls follow the Arabs from ‘ to iar 
concerning the Zouaves at this time ; they with litthe delav, and with fatal effect. 


say of these roops always, “The First,” Crreat reu reements were sent to Afri- 





or * The Se ond, was covered with glory.” ca nd the 


But now, with the arrival of Buceaud, to 1 the roval ordinance of September 


the war in Africa was changed; hitherto 8th, 1841, the regiment was raised to 


it had been a mere war of oc: upation, three uttalions of nine companies; only 


* Report of Marshal Valée: Moniteur. 1e of 1 nine, however, could receive 





fon 
to | 
{ror 
f) 
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: . ‘ ha } firs the ! I ed t PF I pal po- 
tly from n l, the evils ar g 1 Vv h 
ch had aug s, witho of their « to make out a list « 
Fa- | i I it t ( S ) 
was ithe c t- | ‘ t to | | 
iers ol ve er ! step | h 
iW f I Z es : , 
mu np ( { v ) ] ta 


and was CI o . wted by 
find ! I t lif he con- 
in- ‘ Eu t i L | - i ~ C- 
STK ) ] Vv « 














hich parateu n , t ranks 
} O ( ‘ | } scend- 
jud's 
tl I \ ( Ww! ( { 
s. fo | \ 5 FT'¢ ‘ii ~ ( W We 
ey- the l o the ’ { 
ici bers of t ms l In 1848 ZO s d 
sai were 1 nt 5 R , o them in 
} } ee} , ’ 
The A i ay ‘ i I ~ . 
ad austa { t t re ot the t 
i 
ie r | t S I t ul have n 
nd war g f 1 And when the ent nto 
— Ciy " . 0 s longed { o many, 
{ rise to e tor “ P n o t} ' . 
ny t f of |] \ Louis N hen 
me the ( S g | ' R ic, decreed that 
, toon . I - , ,f Z =a ! 
" he ttl 0) I wna ‘ I ( | tl ( ons a 
nt fact i utti ! ea I leus. ta ’ ] nt ber of t hat- 
t the Zo honora part. In talion as its own Thus the first reg 
on mountain { ¢ marches over burn- ment wa ed at Blidah, in A 3 
ring ing sa f cavalry, at J ‘ the second at O Oran: the third 
wag- Quars Beni M iss a it ( { i tl provinces ( - 
oul the Sma strugecles of Bedeau antine Oilicers of the corps ot intry 
with the M cavalry nd 1 the were el e to the new regiments, hold- 
t memo t lid good il he same erack the men were to be 
Afri- ser ‘ wry Ll narra- a vn trom any niatr v cor 1 the 
en; tive of | many of on their own applicat f tl 
ber tt { serters of 1839 ive Minister of War saw prope! None wert 
to muc! In a sk ish, 1844, on i pted but met pl sically and morally 
only the soutl he Aurés, in which in excellent conditior the ofl s had, 














ry 
“e 





credit; the under-offivers and soldiers 


had 


and even many corporals, and not a few 


been many years in the service 


ensigns and lieutenants, voluntarily re- 


lin juished their posit ons to serve in the 


rank-and-file of the new corps. So, ovcu- 
| 


pi lin pa ificating and securin 











provinces, the regiments lost nothing of 
their former renown ; obedient to orders, 
and fe s of danger, it was no lk 
compliment paid them n, 
when, in the winter of 1853—4, he said, “ It 
the war break out how o u- 
aves to the Russians.” TI were a body 


trained in the school of a terrible expe- 








rience of twenty-fo years; the hy 
] inne | At th i-hul el G ra to 
| { i ine il i ) ‘ I to 
yes without blenching; they 
this serv which demanded 
the best 1 of th ost we il 
nations of t worl What tl aid 
there is k wh t il h ) | 
the Alm M hal St. A i vas - 
ble to repress s 1 I them 


troops with weir W l ess, tl half-sav- 
age manners, and strange method of war- 
fare, found speedy cause to r 
coura ana ] ess Fran ‘ vas p! ud 
of their renow: und ti bn e iUn- 
mensely popular in Paris, sure proof 
their remarkable qualities. Their odd 
ties, their courage, their imperfect knowl- 
edve of the listinctions of eum and 

their wond ry, childlike silip Vv, tur- 


nished themes for endle 





met with great success; and the ca 

name for them, “ Zouzou,” is be ird 
at any time in the streets. In 1855 ‘ 
Fourth Zouaves was created, consisting 
of but two uttalions, and enr l | 

Imperial Guard; they are disti: shed 
from the others by wearing a white tw 
ban, while that of the other regiments is 
green ; since the { ition of this regi- 


ment, no new corps have been added. 


not 


] 


irned, 


The peace with Russia, in 1856, was 
peace Zou ives, 


desiring nothing better, to Africa, where, 


for the who ret 


in 


Zouaves. 


the continued 


pel ial employment 


sion of the last ti 
, 
solved the army ¢ 
them perforce pe 
April of this year 
fresh laurels on a 
Vag e repo! 
I 
have been not int 
effect that th Zo 
cruel, dissolute, ar 
ha arinkn 
{ { t] 
ire from thi 


ten 


pt to deny 





t 


nh 
eq 
i 
(lL ¢ 


i 
| 
he 

in 

ol 
} 


it men 1 LIKE ¢ 
bi proot the Is ¢ 
state the contrary, i 
S " s. of w ] oO 
s suflice here | 
the van of the \ 
Ww the l it 
pris ers, W« 
‘ men,a 
shase } 
ull i > iil I hit it 
i sely hot, eve 
Ww was eleven 
8 vs of p 
' | ful j 
t cl ure il l 
‘ n t l ts « 
nd pressed mae oO 
from tl nM 
, ‘ } 
ing } could @o 1 
Ww Ss an evew 
t ehaved K ‘ 
I r than ? th ‘ 
livided their last nu 
nate wa he 
oO 1 seantyv store 7 
teens to the mouths « 
m with t pre 
ra 1 the screanii 
1 l hel 1 ewes, that t 
pe creatures, abat 
tl r mothers, and, 
carried them the wl 
irms At n 7 ther 
their food to the hel; 
liv s the, thi S SAVE 
owl If in war tl 
tion of the tiger, 


*y found 


f August, 
August 


final submis- 


l L354, dis 


mace 


and 


yut proot, 
made, to tl 
characte! 








isoners, 


risk of their 


every rea- 
































, Peace they are, ribbon of the Legion of Honor, bousht 
to say tl t less humans than ind colored with their blood, t e dishonor 
others. of a lit gaped wear I; iway on the pave- 

The iuthor of Re ollections of an Offi- ments of Paris 
cer”* 5 ) haracter of the Zon- “q ) 1 of such elements, one « in 
aves in a v ls which clear them scarce wine the xlv of Zouaves 
from t] t ha ges, those of dis- othe ] int in th field of bat- 
solute ss enness, He savs the [ ( ( i renerally che sen 
Besid m of success result- from le Tré i tt the ne, men re- 
ing from nization, it must b markable for s eng courage, and pru- 
said. t] iter, the happy idea dence; full of rg ! ! the love 
came 4H vivine to th Zou- of the co s ) 8 limit ilwa 
ves ad tin the lich -armed read to it} " y 
troops Cha rs- to meet danger. t seek glory rather 
r 1 also not a litt than I To train 1 I sol- 
to the th the Zouaves so diers, to lve hem a examp n their 
rapidly i soldiers a ul own persons, of all the mi ' 
drawn ts, | f O , stors 
plic ints Mar e Pa - said \ hese cl 
lans, ¢ inhabitants of’ the san / y t of 

other ! es; most ha i old fan s t u M h 
read ‘ l to the ‘ ed title ¢ ) of 
work | to privations, which aie Es sion 

they to faticues tw h of t so aa by t Z es 

4 ) Line In battle, w h to its } est pitch: ¢ ( s( 3 

they t " va 1 mad W l not eo t ty } t t . 

of tl does not re ban for the « lettes «¢ in ension j 

that pr l of that the other « Vice und ma ‘ 

n Z s US ¢ ! und not a few cant l ‘ ed to 

| i tions wit N h await their i lent inthe Z 
wh enriches the histor than immediately 0 t 1- 

of their n the liberty they other re ! 3 Tl 
exp i mand o eX- I COVE Det ‘ t soldiers nad offf 
ped i t Zouaves in irv frat \ | far from 
love wv tl ire ra y l ) y t ull v 
seen j eK the } sures n e closely it bond | ( S 3 
of co t I tof in his men rather co ! sit r 
drunks | eo nts « nt in ind in ol than inf rs: he wil] td | 
their r wi by a atte to ti nplair ind st s to 
lazy I ip the musket a d spa them all ecessary privat S 
the « -O ers, who, havine Where they are ,; posed to d ] " 
alread even rash, seek to he does not h ite to e1 all the 
win tl $s anew in this hard means in S power t l th In re- 
service either a glorions posi- turn. the soldier » sses for his office; 
tion o1 leath old o rs of in afl 








oad-shouldered ma- respect. Discipline. | know ust be 





rines, v ed their time on ship- severe, and he does not zrumble at j 

board, it to cannon and the penalties. In battle. h does not aban- 
thunderi npest,— young men _ don his chief; he watches ov. r him, will 
of f; ] » repla e with the red die for his safety, will not let hin fall into 


lt 2one Z ree the hands ¢ f the enen 


> 
~ 


Paris, 1 the bivouac he makes the officer’s fire 
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though his own should die for want of | success, and h ppy to 
fuel; cares for his horse, arranges his fur- to his honor or advanecem 
niture ; if any delicacy in the way of food order comes dire tly f 
can be procured, he brings it to the chief. will be religiously obey« 
Convinced of the desire their ister says anything,’ they r 
that the soldiers shall be ther must be don 
Zouaves often insist that is a lone ; he w 
pay be expended for pro best children possib 
visions of the tribe.* The 1 n the colonel ean 
man most venerated by these soldiers, Draconian code, without 
who look upon him as the father of th to fear from the dis 


J “| 
family. 


MY PSALM, 
I MoURN »> more 1 VAI ] urs 
jeneath at 
An April rai nad tears 
M } irt is G 
Th lad , 
The windows of my sou throw 


l’s hand 


I bre ik my milgrim staff, I lay 
Aside the to ing oar 

_ ’ , 

The angel sought so far away 


I welcome at my door. 


T - a ~ — 
The airs of Spring may never play 


Among the ripe ning corn, 





nt When an 
} 

n, be sure it 
r} 

When papa 
it, one to an- 
> 1 ‘ 
] ipa KI W 
us to be the 
In criti mo- 

the sé verest 
ving anything 
obation of his 











Through fringéd lids to | en 
And the pale aster in the | 
I 
shatl see its ver 
| wo | W ! fy 
And swe \ s in golden haz 
Me lown the a sk 
Not less shall manly d l and word 
> 
R vror 
I graven flo s that w the 
Make 1 de less strong 
2 int th } } } 17 } ] 
put smitinge har shall learn to heal, 
mr } ’ 
io Last i Vs 
N less my hea ) s fee] 


A Lk we mv rT is 
Tl I ! 3} told ! 

] h tl 
Hay I ( ¥ i 

That, wv 
His « o y 

T ! t . \ 
Of ‘ $ l 

Mak t l sense 

That death s 1 covered way 
Wi ! wht 

W n no l lel i ¢ stra 


That « ir and i n last, 
Through Mem s sunset air, 
Like mount inges overpast, 
In purple distance fair, — 


hat all the jarring notes of lift 
Seem blending ina psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 


’ . 
Slow rounding into calm. 
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And so the shadows fall apart, ure 





And so the west winds pl iv: an 
“ And all the windows of my heart fut 
’ I open to the day ! full 


son 


fiE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. hin 














WHAT HE SAID, WHAT HE HEARD, AND WHAT : 7 
leg 
TueEreE has been a sort of stillness in that is in forms and colors Th 
the atmosphere our boarding-ho vi picture, as it s to me, of th ide 
s e my ! rd, as if methir . 1 blonde I | wi I x the 
her W ’ - 4 | { is no | id last yea | I ‘ WwW t! v] ! cr 
ticular ch that I can think of in t | vas a boy, (as ‘ mibe no 1S 
AsHect oO R ‘ I have i feeline as ‘ hande ea { f; . me 
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ure rather as a kind of premonition of 
an enlargement of our faculties in some 
future state than as an expectation to be 
fulfilled for most of us in this life. Per- 
sons, however, have fallen into trances, 

as did the Reverend William Tennent, 
among many others,— and learned some 
things which they could not tell in our 
human words. 

Now among the visible objects which 
hint to us fragments of this infinite secret 


for which our souls are waiting, the faces 


of women are those that carry the most 
legible hieroglyphics of the great mystery. 
There are women’s faces, some real, some 
ideal, which contain something in them 


that becomes a positive element in our 





creed, so direct and palpable a revelation 
is it of the infinite purity and love. I re- 
member two faces of women with wings, 
such as they call angels, of Fra Angelico, 
—and I just now came across a print of 
Raphael’s Santa Apollina, with something 
of the same quality, which I was sure 
had their prototypes in the world above 
ours. No wonder the Catholics pay their 
vows to the Queen of Heaven! The un- 
poetical side of Protestantism is, that it 
has no women to be worshipped. 

But mind you, it is not every beautiful 
face that hints the Great Secret to us, 
nor is it only in beautiful faces that we 
find traces of it. Sometimes it looks out 
from a sweet sad eye, the only beauty of 
a plain countenance ; sometimes there is 
so much meaning in the lips of a woman, 
not otherwise fas inating that we know 


they have a message for us, and wait al- 
most with awe to hear their accents. But 
this young girl has at once the beauty of 
feature and the unspoken mystery of ex- 
pression. Can she tell me anything? Is 
her life a complement of mine, with the 
missing element in it which I have been 
groping after through so many friend- 
ships that I have tired of, and through 
—— Hush! Is the door fast? Talking 
loud is a bad trick in these curious board- 
ing-houses. 

You must have sometimes noted this 
fact that I am going to remind you of 
and to use for a special illustration. Rid- 
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ing along over a rocky road, suddenly the 
slow monotonous grinding of the crush- 
ing gravel changes to a deep heavy rum- 
ble. There is a great hollow under your 
feet, —a huge unsunned cavern. Deep, 
deep beneath you, in the core of the liv- 
ing rock, it arches its awful vault, and 
far away it stretches its winding galleries, 
their roofs dripping into streams where 
fishes have been swimming and spawn- 
ing in the dark until their scales are 
white as milk and their eyes have with- 
ered out, obsolete and useless. 

So it is in life. We jog quietly along, 
meeting the same faces, grinding over the 
same thoughts, — the gravel of the soul’s 


highway, — now and then jarred against 


an obstacle we cannot crush, but must 
ride over or round as we best may, some- 
times bringing short up against a disap- 
pointment, but still working along with 
the creaking and rattling and grating 
and jerking that belong to the journey 
of life, even in the smoothest-rolling vehi- 
cle. Suddenly we hea the dk ‘ p under- 
ground reverberation that reveals the un- 


suspected depth of some abyss of thought 





or passion beneath us. 


1"} 
| 


I wish the girl would go. I don’t like 
to look at her so much, and yet I cannot 
help it. Always that same expression of 
something that I ought to know, — some- 
thing that she was made to tell and I to 
hear, —lying there ready to fall off from 
her lips, ready to leap out of her eyes and 
make a saint of me, or a devil or a lu- 
natic, or perhaps a prophet to tell the 
truth and be hated of men, or a poet 
whose words shall flash upon the dry 
stubble-field of worn-out thoughts and 
burn over an age of lies in an hour of 
passion. 

It suddenly occurs to me that I may 
have put you on the wrong track. The 
Great Secret that I refer to has nothing 
to do with the Three Words. set your 
mind at ease about that, — there are rea- 
sons I could give you which settle all that 
matter. I don’t wonder, however, that 
you confounded the Great Secret with 
the Three Words. 


I Love rou is all the secret that many, 
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nay, most women have to tell. When that 
is said, they are like China-crackers on the 
morning of the fifth of July. And just as 
that little patriotic implement is made with 
a slender train which leads to the maga- 
zine in its interior, so a sharp eye can al- 
most always see the train leading from a 
young girl’s eye or lip to the “I love you” 
in her heart. But the Three Words are 
not the Great Secret I mean. No, wom- 
en’s faces are only one of the tablets on 
which that is written in its partial, frag- 
mentary symbols. It lies deeper than 
Love, though very probably Love is a 
part of it. Some, I think,— Wordsworth 
might be one of them,—spell out a por- 
tion of it from certain beautiful natural 
objects, landscapes, flowers, and others. 
I can mention several poems of his that 
have shadowy hints which seem to me to 
come near the region where I think it 
lies. I have known two persons who 
pursued it with the passion of the old al- 
chemists,—all wrong evidently, but in- 
fatuated, and never giving up the daily 
search for it until they got tremulous and 
feeble, and their dreams changed to vis- 
ions of things that ran and crawled about 
their floor and ceilings, and so they died. 
The vulgar called them drunkards. 

I told you that I would let you know 
the mystery of the effect this young girl’s 
face produces on me. It is akin to those 
influences a friend of mine has described, 
you may remember, as coming from cer- 
tain voices. I cannot translate it into 
words,— only into feelings; and these I 
have attempted to shadow by showing 
that her face hinted that revelation of 
something we are close to knowing, which 
all imaginative persons are looking for 
either in this world or on the very thresh- 
old of the next. 

You shake your head at the vagueness 
and fanciful incomprehensibleness of my 
description of the expression in a young 
girl’s face. You forget what a miserable 
surface-matter this language is in which we 
try to reproduce our interior state of be- 
ing. Articulation is a shallow trick. From 
the light Poh! which we toss off from our 


lips as we fling a nameless scribbler’s 
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impertinences into our waste-baskets, to 
the gravest utterance which comes from 
our throats in our moments of deepest 
need, is only a Space of some three or 
four inches. Words, which are a set of 
clickings, hissings, lispings, and so on, 
mean very little, compared to tones and 
expression of the features. I give it up; 
I thought I could shadow forth in some 
feeble way, by their aid, the effect this 
young girl’s face produces on my imagi- 
nation ; but it is of no use. No doubt your 
head aches, trying to make something of 
my description. If there is here and 
there one that can make anything intel- 
ligible out of my talk about the Great 
Secret, and who has spelt out a syllabk 
or two of it on some woman’s face, dead 
or living, that is all I can expect. One 
should see the person with whom he con- 
verses about such matters. There are 
dreamy-eyed people to whom I should 
say all these things with a certainty of 


being understood ; — 


That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me: 


lo him my tale I teach. 


——I]I am afraid some of them have 
not got a spare quarter for this August 
number, so that they will never see it. 

—— Let us start again, just as if we 
had not made this ambitious attempt, 
which may go for nothing, and you can 
have your money refunded, if you will 
make the change. 

This young girl, about whom I have 
talked so unintelligibly, is the unconscious 
centre of attraction to the whole solar 
system of our breakfast-table. The littl 
gentleman leans towards her, and she 
again seems to be swayed as by some in- 
visible gentle force towards him. That 
slight inclination of two persons with a 
strong affinity towards each other, throw- 
ing them a little out of plumb when they 
sit side by side, is a phy sical fact I have 
often noticed. Then there is a tendency 
in all the men’s eyes to converge on her; 
and I do firmly believe, that, if all their 
chairs were examined, they would be 


found a little obliquely placed, so as to 
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J 
favor the direction in which their occu- 
pants love to look. 
That bland, q 
whom I have spoken as sitting opposite 





t old gentleman, of 


to me, is no exception to the rule. She 
brought down some mignonette one morn- 
ing, which she had grown in her cham- 
ber. She gave a sprig to her little neigh- 
bor, and one to tl 


1¢ landlady, and sent 
y the hand of Bridget to this 
old gentle man. 

it, Ma’am! Much obleeged, 


—he said, and put it gallantly in his but- 


another 


Sarv 





ton-hole.— After breakfast he must see 
some of her drawings. Very fine per- 
formances, very fine!—truly elegant 
produc tions truly elegant ! — Had seen 
Miss Linley’s needle-work in London, in 
the year (eighteen hundred and little or 
nothing, I think he said,)— patronized by 
the nobility and gentry, and Her Maj- 
esty,— elegant, truly elegant productions, 
very fine performances ; these drawings 
reminded him of them ;— wonderful re- 


semblance to Nature; an extraordinary 


art, painting; Mr. Copley made some 
very line wtu that he remembered 
seeing whe he was a boy. Used to re- 


member son nes about a portrait writ- 


ten by Mr. Cowper, beginning, 


Oh t lL language! Life has 
With me t since I saw thee last.” 
And with the old gentleman fell to 
thinking about a dead mother of his that 
he remembered ever so much younger 
than he now was, and looking, not as his 
mother, but as his daughter should look. 
The dead y mother was looking at 


the old mar the child, as she used to 
look at him s I 
He stood still a 


} 


fixed on the drawings till their outlines 


y, Many years ago. 


( italeptic, his eyes 


grew indistinct and they ran into each 
other, und a pale, sweet face shaped it- 
self out of t climmering licht through 
which he saw them What is there quite 
so profoundly human as an old man’s 
memory of a mother who died in his 
earlier years? Mother she remains till 
manhood, and |! y-an l-by she grows, as it 


were, to be as a sister; and at last, when, 


wrinkled and bowed and broken, he looks 
back upon her in her fair youth, he sees 
in the sweet image he caresses, not his 
parent, but, as it were, his child. 

If 1 had‘ not seen all this in the old 
gentleman’s face, the words with which 
he broke his silence would have betrayed 
his train of thought. 

—— If they had only taken pictures 
then as they do now!—he said.— All 
gone! all gone! nothing but her face as 
she leaned on the arms of her great chair ; 
and I would give a hundred pound for 
the poorest little picture of her, such as 
you can buy for a shilling of anybody that 
you don’t want to see.— The old gentle- 
man put his hand to his forehead so as to 
shade his eyes. I saw he was looking at 
the dim photograph of memory, and turn- 
ed from him to Iris. 

How many drawing-books have you 
filled,—I said,— since you began to take 
lessons ?———This was the first,—she an- 
swered,—since she was here; and it was 
not full, but there were many separate 
sheets of large size she had covered with 
drawings. 

I turned over the leaves of the book 
before us. Academic studies, principally 
of the human figure. Heads of sibyls, 
prophets, and so forth. Limbs from stat- 
ues. Hands and feet from Nature. What 
a superb drawing of an arm! I don’t 
remember it among the figures from Mi- 
chel Ange lo, which seem to have been 
her patterns mainly. From Nature, I 
think, or after a cast from Nature. — 
Oh !— 

—— Your smaller studies are in this, 


I suppose, I said, taking up the draw- 


ing-book with a low k on it.— Yes, - she 
said. ——I should like to see her style of 
working on a small scale. —— There was 


nothing in it worth showing, — she said ; 
and presently I saw her try the lock, 
which proved to be fast. We are all 
caricatured in it, I haven’t the least 
doubt. I think, though, I could tell by 
her way of dealing with us what her fan- 
cies were about us boarders. Some of 
them act as if they were bewitched with 


her, but she does not seem to notice it 
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much. Her thoughts seem to be on her 
little neighbor more than on anybody 
else. The young fellow John appears 
to stand second in her good graces. I 
think he has once or twice sent her what 
the landlady’s daughter calls bé-kays of 
flowers, — somebody has, at any rate.— 
I saw a book she had, which must have 
come from the divinity-student. It had 
a dreary title-page, which she had en- 
livened with a fancy portrait of the au- 
thor,—a face from memory, apparently, 
—one of those faces that small children 
loathe without knowing why, and which 
give them that inward disgust for heaven 
so many of the little wretches betray, 
when they hear that these are “ good 
men,” and that heaven is full of such. 
— The gentleman with the “ diamond” 
—the Koh-i-noor, so called by us— was 
not encouraged, I think, by the reception 
of his packet of perfumed soap. He pulls 
his purple moustache and looks appre- 
ciatingly at Iris, who never sees him, as 
it should seem. The young Marylander, 
who I thought would have been in love 
with her before this time, sometimes looks 
from his corner across the long diagonal 
of the table, as much as to say, I wish 
you were up here by me, or I were down 
there by you,— which would, perhaps, be 
a more natural arrangement than the 
present one. But nothing comes of all 
this, — and nothing has come of my saga- 
cious idea of finding out the girl’s fancies 
by looking into her locked drawing-book. 

Not to vive up all the questions I was 
determined to solve, I made an attempt 
also to work into the little gentleman's 
chamber. For this purpose, I kept him 
in conversation, one morning, until he 
was just ready to go up-stairs, and then, 
as if to continue the talk, followed him 
as he toiled back to his room. He rested 
on the landing and faced round toward 
me. There was something in his eye 
which said, Stop there! So we finished 
our conversation on the landing. The 
next day, I mustered assurance enough 
to knock at his door, having a pretext 
ready. — No answer. — Knock again. A 
door, as if of a cabinet, was shut softly 
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and locked, and presently I heard the 
peculiar dead beat of his thick-soled, mis- 
shapen boots. The bolts and the lock of 
the inner door were unfastened,— with 
unnecessary noise, I thought,— and he 
came into the passage. He pulled the 
inner door after him and opened the out- 
er one at which I stood. He had ona 
flowered silk dressing-gown, such as “ Mr. 
Copley” used to paint his old-fashioned 
merchant-princes in; and a quaint-look- 
ing key in his hand. Our conversation 
was short, but long enough to convince 
me that the little gentleman did not want 
my company in his chamber, and did not 
mean to have it. 

I have been making a great fuss about 
what is no mystery at all,—a schoolgirl’s 
secrets and a whimsical man’s habits. I 
mean to give up such nonsense and mind 
my own business.— Hark! What the 
deuse is that odd noise in his chamber? 





I think I am a little superstitious. 
There were two things, when I was a boy, 
that diabolized my imagination,—I mean, 
that gave me a distinct apprehension of 
a formidable bodily shape which prowl- 
ed round the neighborhood where I was 
born and bred. The first was a series 
of marks called the “ Devil’s footsteps.” 
These were patches of sand in the pas- 
tures, where no grass grew, where even 
the low-bush blackberry, the “ dewber- 
ry,” as our Southern neighbors call it, 
in prettier and more Shakspearian lan- 
guage, did not spread its clinging creep- 
ers, — where even the pale, dry, sadly- 
sweet “ everlasting” could not grow, but 
all was bare and blasted. The second 
was a mark in one of the public build- 
ings near my home,—the college dor- 
mitory named after a Colonial Gover- 
nor. I do not think many persons are 
aware of the existence of this mark, — 
little having been said about the story in 
print, as it was considered very desirable, 
for the sake of the institution, to hush it 
up. In the northwest corner, and on the 
level of the third or fourth story, there 
are signs of a breach in the walls, mend- 
ed pretty well, but not to be mistaken. 
A considerable portion of that corner 
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must have been carried away, from with- 
in outward. It was an unpleasant story ; 
and I do not care to repeat the particu- 
lars; but some young men had been using 
sacred things in a profane and unlawful 
way, when the occurrence, which was va- 
riously explained, took place. The sto- 
ry of the Appearance in the chamber 
was, I suppose, invented afterwards ; but 
of the injury to the building there could 
be no question; and the zig-zag line, 
where the mortar is a little thicker than 
before, is still distinctly visible. The 
queer burnt spots, called the “ Devil’s 
footsteps,” had never attracted attention 
before this time, though there is no evi- 
dence that they had not existed pre- 
pt that of the late Miss M., 


a “Goody,” so called, or sweeper, who 


viously, ex¢ 


was positive on the subject, but had a 
strange horror of referring to an affair 
of which she was thought to know some- 
thing. [ tell you it was not so pleasant 
for a little boy of impressible nature to 
go up to bed in an old gambrel-roofed 
house, with untenanted, loc ked upper- 
chambers, and a most ghostly garret, — 
with the “ Devil’s footsteps” in the fields 
behind the house, and in front of it the 
patched dormitory where the unexplain- 
ed oceurrenc had taken plac e which 


startled those godless youths at their mock 








devotions, so it one of them was an 


idiot from that day forward, and another, 
after a dreadful season of mental conflict, 
took holy orders and became renowned 
for his ascetic sanctity. 

There were other circumstances that 
kept up the impression produced by these 
two singular facts I have just mentioned. 
There was a dark storeroom, on looking 
through the keyhole of which, I could 


dimly see a heap of chairs and tables, and 





other four-footed things, which seemed to 
me to have rushed in there, frightened, 
and in their fright to have huddled to- 
gether and climbed up on each other's 
backs,— as the people did in that awful 
crush where so many were killed, at the 
execution of Holloway and Haggerty. 
Then the Lady’s portrait, up-stairs, with 
the sword-thrusts through it, — marks of 


the British officers’ rapiers, —and the tall 
mirror in which they used to look at their 
red coats,— confound them for smash- 
ing its mate !—and the deep, cunningly 
wrought arm-chair in which Lord Percy 
used to sit while his hair was dressing ;— 
he was a gentleman, and always had it 
covered with a large peignoir, to save the 
silk covering my grandmother embroid- 
ered. Then the little room down-stairs, 
from which went the orders to throw up a 
bank of earth on the hill yonder, where 
you may now observe a granite obelisk, 
—“the study,” in my father’s time, but 
in those days the council-chamber of 
armed men,— sometimes filled with sol- 
diers ;— come with me, and I will show 
you the “dents” left by the butts of 
their muskets all over the floor.—With 
all these suggestive objects round me, 
aided by the wild stories thos awful coun- 
try-boys that came to live in our service 
brought with them,—of contracts writ- 
ten in blood and left out over night, 
not to be found the next morning, — re- 
moved by the Evil One, who takes his 
nightly round among our dwellings, and 
filed away for future use,—of dreams 
coming true, — of death-signs, — of appa- 
ritions, — no wonder that my imagination 
got excited, and I was liable to supersti- 
tious fancies. 

Jeremy Bentham’s logic, by which he 
proved that he couldn’t possibly see a 
chost, is all very well—=in the day-time. 
All the reason in the world will never get 
those impressions of childhood, created by 


just such circumstances as I have been 


telling, out of a man’s head. That is the 
only excuse I have to give for the ner- 
vous kind of curiosity with which I watch 
my little neighbor, and the obstinacy with 
which I lie awake whenever I hear any- 
thing going on in his chamber after mid- 
night. 

But whatever further observations I 
may have made must be deferred for the 
present. You will see in what way it 
happened that my thoughts were turned 
from spiritual matters to bodily ones, and 
how I got my fancy full of material im- 


ages,— faces, heads, figures, muscles, and 
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so forth,—in such a way that I should 
have no chance in this number to gratify 
any curiosity you may feel, if I had the 
means of so doing. 

Indeed, I have come pretty near omit- 
ting my periodical record this time. It 
was all the work of a friend of mine, who 
would have it that I should sit to him for 
my portrait. When a soul draws a body 
in the great lottery of life, where every 
one is sure of a prize, such as it is, the 
said soul inspects the said body with the 
same curious interest with which one who 
has ventured into a “ gift enterprise ” ex- 
amines the “massive silver pencil-case ” 
with the coppery smell and impressible 
tube, or the “splendid gold ring” with 
the questionable specific gravity, which it 
has been his fortune to obtain in addition 
to his purchase. 

The soul, having studied the article of 
which it finds itself proprietor, thinks, af- 
ter a time, it knows it pretty well. But 
there is this difference between its view 
and that of a person looking at us:— 
we look from within, and see nothing 
but the mould formed by the elements 
in which we are incased; other observ- 
ers look from without, and see us as 
living statues. To be sure, by the aid 
of mirrors, we get a few glimpses of our 
outside aspect; but this occasional im- 
pression is always modified by that look 
of the soul from within outward which 
none but ourselves can take. A por- 
trait is apt, therefore, to be a surprise to 
us. The artist looks only from without. 
He sees us, too, with a hundred aspects 
on our faces we are never likely to see. 
No genuine expression can be studied 
by the subject of it in the looking-glass. 

More than this; he sees us in a way in 
which many of our friends or acquaint- 
ances never see us. Without wearing 
any mask we are conscious of, we have a 
special face for each friend. For, in the 
first place, each puts a special reflection 
of himself upon us, on the principle of 
assimilation referred to in my last record, 
if you happen to have read that docu- 
ment. And secondly, each of our friends 
is capable of seeing just so far. and no 


farther, into our face, and each sees in it 
the particular thing that he looks for. 
Now the artist, if he is truly an artist, 
does not take any one of these special 
views. Suppose he should copy you as 
you appear to the man who wants your 
name to a subscription-list, you could 
hardly expect a friend who entertains 
you to recognize the likeness to the 
smiling face which sheds its radiance at 
his board. Even within your own family, 
I am afraid there is a face which the rich 
uncle knows, that is not so familiar to the 
poor relation. The artist must take one 
or the other, or something compounded 
of the two, or something different from 
either. What the daguerreotype and 
photograph do is to give the features and 
one particular look, the very look which 
kills all expression, that of self-conscious- 
ness. The artist throws you off your 
guard, watches you in movement and in 
repose, puts your face through its exer- 
cises, observes its transitions, and so gets 
the whole range of its expression. Out 
of all this he forms an ideal portrait, 
which is not a copy of your exact look at 
any one time or to any particular person. 
Such a portrait cannot be to everybody 
what the ungloved call “as nat’ral as 
life.” Every good pi ture, therefore, must 
be considered wanting in resemblance by 
many persons. 

There is one strange revelation which 
comes out, as the artist shapes your fea- 
tures from his outline. It is that you re- 
semble so many relatives to whom you 
yourself never had noticed any particu- 
lar likeness in your countenance. 

He is at work at me now, when I 
catch some of these resemblances, thus:— 

There! that is just the look my father 
used to have sometimes; I never thought 
I had a sign of it. The mother’s eyebrow 
and grayish-blue eye, those I knew I had. 
But there is a something which recalls a 
smile that faded away from my sister's 
lips — how many years ago! | thought 
it so pleasant in her, that I love myself 
better for having a trace of it. 

Are we not young? Are we not fresh 
and blooming? Wait a bit. The artist 
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takes a mean little brush and draws three 
fine lines, diverging outwards from the 
eye over the temple. Five years.—The 


artist draws one tolerably distinct and 
two faint lines, perpendicularly between 
the eyebrows. Ten years.—The artist 
breaks up the contours round the mouth, 


so that they look a little as a hat does 


that has been sat upon and recovered 





it as one would say, to crum- 
ple again in the same creases, on 
smil or other change of feature.— 





Hold on! Stop that Give a young fel- 
] wat | ince! Are we not whole years 
f life 


when Mr. Balzac says that a man, etc., 


iort of that interesting period ol 


eu etc. fF 





There now! That is ours 


a . . 2. 
OOK al fini 


an article, getting a 








three-mile the ten-foot sculls, 
redressing the wrongs of the toilet, and 


standing with the light of hope in our 
eye and the re tion of a red curtain 


on our cheek. Is he not a Poet that 


painted us ‘ 


‘ Blest the art that can immortalize!”’ 


COWPER. 


—— Young folks look on a face as a 
unit; children who go to school with any 
given little John Smith see in his name 


ppellation, and in his fea- 





tures as special and definite an expres- 
sion of his sole individuality as if he were 
the first created of his race. As soon as 
we are old enough to get the range of 


gene rations well in hand, 


ly histori Ss, WE 


three or tour 
and to take in large fami 


never see an individual in a face of any 


stock w know, but a mosaic copy of a 
pattern, with fragmentary tints from this 
and that ancestor The analy sis of a face 
into its ancestral elements requires that 
it should be examined in the very earliest 
infancy, before it has lost that ancient 
and solemn look it brings with it out of 
the past eternity; and again in that brief 


space when Life, the mighty sculptor, 


has done his work, and Death, his silent 
servant, lifts the veil and lets us look at 
the marble lines he has wrought so faith- 


fully ; and lastly, while a painter who 


can seize all the traits of a countenance 
is building it up, feature after feature, 


from the it outline to the finished 





portrait. 

—I am satisfied, that, as we grow 

older, we learn to lo k upon our bodies 

more and more as a temporary posses- 
, : 


less as identified with 


sion, and ke ss and 


; aps 
ourselves. In early years, while the child 





“feels its life in every 


the body and for the body to a very great 





extent. It ought to be so. There have 
be children who 
have shown a wonds | indifference to 





of earth and an ex 





’ ment of the spiritual nature. 
There isa perfect literature of their biog- 
raphies, all alike in their essentials; the 
same “ disinclination to the usual amuse- 


ments of childhood”; the same remarka- 





ble sensibility : the same docility; the 
same conscientiousness; in short, an al- 


most uniform character, marked Dy Deau- 


tiful traits, which we look at with a 








ful admiration It will be found that 
most of these children are the subjects of 
some constitutional unfitness for living, 


the most frequent of which I need not 


mention. They are like the beautiful, 
blushing, half-grown fruit that falls be- 
fore its time because its core is gnawed 
out They have the ir mecaning they 
do not live in vain,— but they are wind- 
falls. I am convinced that many healthy 


children are injured morally by | 
forced to read too mu h about these 


meek sufferers and their spiritual exer- 





cises Here is a voy that loves to run, 


swim, kick football, turn somersets, make 


faces, whittle, fish, tear his clothes, coast, 
skate, fire crackers, blow squash “ tooters,” 
cut his name on fences, read about Rob- 


inson Crusoe and Sinbad the Sailor, eat 


and untold 





the widest- ingled slices of | 1e 


cakes and candies, cra nuts with his 


z- 


back teeth and bite out the better part 


f another boy’s apple with his front ones, 
turn up coppers, “ stick ” knives, call 
names, throw stones, knock off hats, set 
mousetraps, chalk doorsteps, “ cut be- 
hind” anything on wheels or runners, 


whistle through his teeth, “ holler” Fire! 
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on slight evidence, run after soldiers, 
patronize an engine-company, or, in his 
own words, “blow for tub No. 11,” or 
whatever it may be ; — isn’t that a pretty 
nice sort of a boy, though he has not got 
anything the matter with him that takes 
the taste of this world out? Now, when 
you put into such a hot-blooded, hard- 
fisted, round-cheeked little rogue’s hand 
a sad-looking volume or pamphlet, with 
the portrait of a thin, white-faced child, 
whose life is really as much a training 
for death as the last month of a con- 
demned criminal’s existence, what does 
he find in common between his own over- 
flowing and exulting sense of vitality and 
the experiences of the doomed offspring 
of invalid parents? The time comes 
when we have learned to understand the 
music of sorrow, the beauty of resigned 
suffering, the holy light that plays over 
the pillow of those who die before their 
time, in humble hope and trust. But it 
is not until he has worked his way through 
the period of honest, hearty animal exist- 
ence, which every robust child should 
make the most of,— not until he has learn- 
ed the use of his various faculties, which 
is his first duty,—that a boy of courage 
and animal vigor is in a proper state to 
read these tearful records of premature 
decay. I have no doubt that disgust is 
implanted in the minds of many healthy 
children by early surfeits of pathological 
piety. Ido verily believe that He who 
took children in His arms and blessed 
them loved the healthiest and most play- 
ful of them just as well as those who 
were richest in the tuberculous virtues 
I know what I am talking about, and 
there are more parents in this country 
who will be willing to listen to what I 
say than there are fools to pick a quarrel 
with me. In the sensibility and the sanc- 
tity which often accompany premature 
decay I see one of the most beautiful in- 
stances of the principle of compensation 
which marks the Divine benevolence. 
But to get the spiritual hygiene of robust 
natures out of the exceptional regimen 
of invalids is just simply what we Profes- 
sors call “bad practice”; and I know by 
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experience that there are worthy people 
who not only try it on their own children, 
but actually force it on those of their 
neighbors. 

—— Having been photographed, and 
stereographed, and chromatographed, or 
done in colors, it only remained to be 
phrenologized. A polite note from Messrs. 
Bumpus and Crane, requesting our at- 
tendance at their Physiological Empori- 
um, was too tempting to be resisted. We 
repaired to that scientific Golgotha. 

Messrs. Bumpus and Crane are ar- 
ranged on the plan of the man and the 
woman in the toy called a “ weather- 
house,” both on the same wooden arm 
suspended on a pivot,—so that when one 
comes to the door, the other retires back- 
wards, and vice versa. The more par- 
ticular speciality of one is to lubricate 
your entrance and exit,—that of the oth- 
er to polish you off phrenologically in the 
recesses of the establishment. Suppose 
yourself in a room full of casts and pic- 
tures, before a counter-full of books with 
taking titles. I wonder if the picture of 
the brain is there, “ approved” by a not- 
ed Phrenologist, which was copied from 
my, the Professor’s, folio plate in the work 
of Gall and Spurzheim. An extra convo- 
lution, No. 9, Destructiveness, according 
to the list beneath, which was not to be 
seen in the plate, itself a copy of Nature, 
was very liberally supplied by the artist, 
to meet the wants of the catalogue of 
“organs.” Professor Bumpus is seated in 
front of a row of women,— horn-combers 
and gold-beaders, or somewhere about 
that range of life,— looking so credulous, 
that, if any Second-Advent Miller or Joe 
Smith should come along, he could string 
the whole lot of them on his cheapest lie, 
as a boy strings a dozen “shiners” on a 
stripped twig of willow. 

The Professor (meaning ourselves) is 
in a hurry, as usual; let the horn-comb- 
ers wait,—he shall be bumped without 
inspecting the antechamber. 

Tape round the head,— 22 inches. 
(Come on, old 23 inches, if you think you 
are the better man!) 

Feels of thorax and arm, and nuzzles 
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round among muscles as those horrid 
old women poke their fingers into the 
salt-meat on the provision-stalls at the 
Quincy Market. Vitality, No. 5 or 6, or 
something or other. Victuality, (organ at 
epigastrium,) some other number equally 
significant. 

Mild champooing of head now com- 
mences. Extraordinary revelations! Cu- 
pidiphilous, 6! Hymeniphilous, 64+! Pe- 
diphilous, 5! Deipniphilous, 6! Gelas- 
! 


miphilous, 6! Musikiphilous, 5! Ura- 


niphilous, 5! Glossiphilous, 8!! and so 
on. Meant for a linguist.—Invaluable 
information. Will invest in grammars 
and dictionaries immediately. —I have 
nothing against the grand total of my 
phrenological endowments. 

I never <et great store by my head, 
and did not think Messrs. Bumpus and 
Crane would give me so good a lot of or- 
gans as they did, especially considering 
that I was a dead-head on that occasion. 
Much obliged to them for their politeness. 
They have been useful in their way by 
calling attention to important physiolog- 
ical facts. (This concession is due to our 


immense bump of Candor.) 


A short Lecture on Phrenoloqy, read to 
the Boarders at our Bre ak fast- Table ’ 


I shall begin, my friends, with the defi- 
nition of a Pseudo-science. A Pseudo- 
science consists of a nomenclature, with 
a self-adjusting arrangement, by which all 
positive evidence, or such as favors its 
doctrines, is admitted, and all negative 
evidence, or such as tells against it, is ex- 
eluded. It is invariably connected with 


some lucrative practical application. Its 
professors and practitioners are usually 
shrewd people ; they are very serious 


1} 


with the public, but wink and laugh a 
good deal among themselves. The be- 
lieving multitude consists of women of 
both sexes, feeble-minded inquirers, po- 
etical optimists, people who always get 
cheated in buying horses, philanthropists 
who insist on hurrying up the millennium, 
and others of this class, with here and 


there a clergyman, less frequently a law- 


yer, very rarely a physician, and almost 
never a horse-jockey or a member of the 
detective police.—I did not say that 
Phrenology was one of the Pseudo-sci- 
ences. 

A Pseudo-science does not necessarily 
consist wholly of lies. It may contain 
many truths, and even valuable ones. 
The rottenest bank starts with a little 
specie. It puts out a thousand promises 
to pay on the strength of a single dollar, 
but the dollar is very commonly a good 
one. The practitioners of the Pseudo- 
sciences know that common minds, after 
they have been baited with a real fact or 
two, will jump at the merest rag of a lie, 
or even at the bare hook. When we have 
one fact found us, we are very apt to 
supply the next out of our own imag- 
ination. (How many persons can read 
Judges xv. 16 correctly the first time ?) 
The Pseudo-sciences take advantage of 
this. —I did not say that it was so with 
Phrenology. 

I have rarely met a sensible man who 
would not allow that there was something 
in Phrenology. A broad, high forehead, 
it is commonly agreed, promises intellect ; 
one that is “ villanous low” and has a 
huge hind-head back of it, is wont to 
mark an animal nature. I have as rarely 
met an unbiassed and sensible man who 
really believed in the bumps. It is ob- 
served, however, that persons with what 
the Phrenologists call “ good heads” are 
more prone than others toward plenary 
belief in the doctrine. 

It is so hard to prove a negative, that, 
if a man should assert that the moon was 
in truth a green cheese, formed by the 
coagulable substance of the Milky Way, 
and challenge me to prove the contrary, 
I might be puzzled. But if he offer 
to sell me a ton of this lunar cheese, I 
call on him to prove the truth of the 
caseous nature of our satellite, before I 
purchase. 

It is not necessary to prove the falsity 
of the phrenological statement. It is on- 
ly necessary to show that its truth is not 
proved, and cannot be, by the common 


course of argument. The walls of the 
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head are double, with a great air-cham- 
ber between them, over the smallest and 
most closely crowded “ organs.” Can you 
tell how much money there is in a safe, 
which also has thick double walls, by 
kneading its knobs with your fingers ? 
So when a man fumbles about my fore- 
head, and talks about the organs of Jn- 
Size, etec., 1 trust him as 
much as I should if he felt of the outside 


dividuality, 


of my strong-box and told me that there 
was a five-dollar- or a ten-dollar-bill un- 
Per- 


doesn’t know any- 


der this or that particular rivet. 


haps there is; only he 
thing about it. But this is a point that I, 
the Professor, understand, my friends, or 
ought to, certainly, better than you do. 
The next argument you will all appre- 
ciate. 

I proceed, therefore, to explain the 
self-adjusting mechanism of Phrenology, 
which is wv ry similar to that of the Pseu- 
do-sciences. An example will show it 
most conveniently. 

A. is a notorious thief. Messrs. Bum- 
pus and Crane examine him and find a 
good-sized organ of Acquisitiveness. Pos- 
itive fact for Phrenology. Casts and draw- 
ings of A. are multiplied, and the bump 
does not lose in the act of copying. —I 
did not say it gained.—W hat do you look 
so for ? (to the boarders.) 

Presently B. turns up, a bigger thief 
than A. 


over Acquisitiveness. 


But B. has no bump at all 


Negative fact ; 


goes against Phrenology. -Not a bit 
of it. Don’t you see how small Consci- 


entiousness is? That's the reason B. 
stole. 

And then comes C., ten times as much 
a thief as either A. or B..—used to steal 
before he was weaned, and would pick 
one of his own pockets and put its con- 
tents in another, if he could find no other 
Un- 
has a hollow, instead of a 
Ah, but just 
look and see what a bump of Alimentive- 
Did not C 
bread, when a boy, with the money he 
stole ? 


way of committing petty larceny. 
fortunately, C. 
bump, over Acquisitiveness. 
ness ! 


. buy nuts and ginger- 


Of course you see why he is a 
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thief, and how his example confirms our 
noble science. 

At last comes along a case which is ap- 
parently a settler, for there is a little brain 
with vast and varied powers,—a case 
Then 


comes out the grand reserve-reason which 


like that of Byron, for instance. 


covers everything and renders it simply 
impossible ever to corner a Phrenologist. 
“ Tt is not the size alone, but the quality 
of an organ, which determines its degree 
of pe ywer.” 

Oh! oh! I see. — The argument may 
be briefly stated thus by the Phrenolo- 
“ Heads I 
Well, that’s convenient. 


gist : win, tails you lose.” 


It must be confessed that Phrenology 
has a certain resemblance to the Pseudo- 
sciences. I did not say it was a Pseudo- 
science. 
who have 


I have often met persons 


been altogether struck up and amazed at 
the accuracy with which some wandering 
had read their 
characters written upon their skulls. Of 


Professor of Phrenology 


course the Professor acquires his informa- 
tion solely through his cranial inspections 
and manipulations.— W hat are you Jaugh- 
ing at ? (to the boarders).— But let us 
just suppose, for a moment, that a tol- 
erably cunning fellow, who did not know 
or care anything about Phrenology, should 
open a shop and undertake to read off 
people’s characters at fifty cents or a dol- 
lar apiece. Let us see how well he could 
get along without the “ organs.” 

I will suppose myself to set up such a 
shop. I would invest one hundred dol- 
lars, more or less, in casts of brains, skulls, 
charts, and other matters that would make 
the most show for the money. That would 
do to begin with. I would then advertise 
myself as the celebrated Professor Brain- 
ey, or whatever name I might choose, and 
wait for my first customer. My first cus- 
I look at 
him,—ask him a question or two, so as 
to hear him talk. When I have got the 


hang of him, I ask him to sit down, and 


tomer is a middle-aged man. 


proceed to fumble his skull, dictating as 


follows : — 
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SCALE FROM 1 TO 10. 


List OF FACULTIES FOR CUSTOMER. PrIvaTE Nores ror My Pupt.: 


Ea h to be accompame lu ith ar ink. 





Am veness, 7. Most men love the confl cting sex, and 
men love to be told they do. 





Alimentiveness, 8. Don’t you see that he has burst off his | t 
waistcoat-button with feeding,—hey 7 
Acquisitiveness, 8. Of course. uged Yankee 
’ , a ~ . 
lity App eness, 7.+- Hat well litt Mark the 





‘ree lect of that 





Self-esteem, 6. His face shows that. 

nav B ce, 9. That'll please him. 

olo- cientiousness, 8}. That fraction looks first-rate. 

se.” UM / e338, 7 Has laug! tw e since he came in. 
Ideality, 9. That sounds well. 








Col ) 
I ys, fuadiity, élc., $ » 6. Average everything that can’t be guessed. 


And so of the other faculties. 








ave Of course, you know, that isn’t the way A surface-smile may pay the t 

d at the Phrenologists do. They go only by That foll - g Right 
ring the bumps.— What do you keep laughing ~~ " get i ee ‘ cl 

heir so for? (to the boarders.) l only said as ~ ; : 


of that is the way J should practise “ Phre- 
ma- nology” for a living 
ions End of my Lecture. 
ih- 
t us —— The Reformers have good heads, 
tol- generally Iheir faces are commonly 
now serene enough, and they are lambs in 


yuld private intercourse, even though their 





off voices may like —_ 
dol- F 

The w $ vl from Oonalaska’s shore 
ould 4 


1 } 


when heard from the platform. Their 





ha createst tual danger is from the per- 
, ‘ 
dol- petual flattery of abuse to which they are 


1} a uel ; 
ulls, exposed. These lines are meant to cau- 














iake tion them. 
ould Too kind for bitter rds to gri 
rtise [oo firm for clamor to d 1 
“ain- SAINT ANTHONY THE REFORMER. When Faith forbids thee to belie 
And Meekness calls to dis ’ 
and HIS TEMPTATION. 
cus- No fear lest e should make us proud! 1, then beware | pride 
k at We know |} iply that is won; Che smiling p scorns 
siti The idle hon f the crowd Those foolish fingers, crimson dyed 
t the Is proof tasks as idly done. In laboring on thy crown of thorns! 











THE 


War has been pronounced the condi- 
tion of humanity ; and it is certain that con- 
flict of some kind rages everywhere and at 
all times. The most combative people on 
earth are the advocates of universal and 
perpetual peace. There is something es- 
sentially defiant in the action of men who 
avowedly seek the abolition of a custom 
that has existed since the days of Cain, and 
which was well known to those magnificent 
beasts that ranged over the earth’s face 
long before man began to dream or was 
dreamed of. To fight seems a necessity of 
the animal nature, whether the animal be 
called tiger, bull, or man. Those who have 
fought assure us that there is a positive 
pleasure in battle. That clever young 
woman, Miss Flora Mac-Ivor, who passed 
most of her life in the very highest fight- 
ing society, assures us, that men, when 
confronted with each other, have a certain 
instinct for strife, as we see in other male 
animals, such as dogs, bulls, and so forth. 
It is even so; and, further, the fondness 
that men have for accounts and details of 
battles is another evidence of the popu- 
larity of war, and an absolute stumbling- 
block in the way of the Peace Society, 
which has the hardest of combats to fight. 

The journals of the world are at this 
time full of the details of a war such as 
that world has not witnessed since 1815, 
and in comparison with which even the 
Russian War‘was but a second-rate con- 
test. 
and France, which has repeatedly caused 


The old quarrel between Austria 


the peace of Europe to be broken since 
the d ays of Frederick IIL. and Louis XI, 
has been with a 


renewed in our time 


fierceness and a vehemence and on a 


scale that would have astonished Fran- 
cis I., Charles V., Richelieu, Turenne, 
Condé, Louis XIV., Eugene, and even 
Napoleon himself, the most mighty of 
whose contests with Austria alone can- 
not be compared with that which his 
nephew is now waging with the House 


of Lorraine. For, in 1805 and in 1809, 


The Italian 


ITALIAN 
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WAR. 


Napoleon was not merely the ruler of 
France, but had at his control the re- 
Belgi- 
um and Holland were then at the com- 
mand of France, and now they are inde- 


sources of many other countries. 


pendent monarchies, holding strictly the 
position of neutrals. In 1809, Napoleon 
had those very German States for his ac- 
tive allies that now threaten Napoleon 
III. ; and some of the hardest fighting on 
the French side, in the first days of the 
campaign, was the work of Bavarians and 
other German soldiers. That part of Po- 
land which then constituted the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw was among his de- 
Russia sent 


vendent principalities; and 
I 


an army to his aid. In 1805, Napoleon 
I. had far more of Italian assistance than 


Napoleon III. has had at the 


write ; 


time we 
and in 1809, the entire Peninsula 
obeyed his decrees as implicitly as they 
N ipoleon Il. 


entered upon the war with the hereditary 


were obeyed by France. 


rival of his country with no other ally than 
now evident that 


there was an “understanding” between 


Sardinia, though it is 


him and the Czar, not pointing to an at- 
tack on England, but to prevent the in- 
tervention of the Germans in behalf of 
Austria, by holding out the implied threat 
of an attack on Germany by Russia, should 
its rulers or people move against the allies. 

Whatever may be thought of the mo- 
tives of the French Emperor, and howev- 
er little most men may be disposed to be- 
lieve in his generosity, it is impossible to 
refrain from admiring the promptness and 
skill with which he has acted, or to deny 
to him the merit of courage in daring to 
pronounce so decidedly against the Aus- 
trians at a time when he could not have 
reasonably reckoned upon a single ally 
beyond the limits of Italy, when England, 
under Tory rule, was more disposed to act 
against him than with him, and when the 
hostility of Germany, and its readiness to 
support the Slavonic empire of Austria, 


were unequivocally expresse l. So great, 
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indeed, were the odds against him, that we 
find in that fact the chief reason for the 
indisposition of the world to believe in the 
possibility of war, and its extraordinary 
surprise when war actually broke out. 
To those who had closely scanned the 
affairs of Europe, and who observed 
them by the light of the history of nearly 


four centuri 





+s, the coming of war was no 
surprise. They foresaw it, and predicted 
its occurrence some time before that fa- 
mous lecture which the Emperor of the 
French administered to the. Emperor of 
Austria in the person of Baron Hiibner. 
With them, the question was not, Shall 
there be a war ?— but it was, When will 
the war break out? They reasoned from 
the cause of the quarrel between the two 
empires ; while those who so long clung to 
the belief that peace would be preserved, 
and who so plausibly argued in support 
of their theory as to impose upon well- 
nigh the whole world, concerned them- 
selves only with its occasion. The former 
referred to things that lay beyond the 
range of temporary politics, and, while 
admitting that the shock of actual con- 
flict might be postponed even for a few 
years, were certain that such conflict must 
come, even if in the interval there should 
happen an entire change ot rovernment 
in France. France might be imperial, 
or royal, or republican,—she might be 
Bonapartean, or Henriquist, or Orléans- 
ist, or democratic, tri-color, white, blue, 
or red,— but the quarrel would come, and 
cause new campaigns. The latter, think- 
ing that the dispute was on the Italian 
question only, and knowing that that was 
susceptible of diplomatic settlement, and 
believing that there would be a union of 
European powers to accomplish such set- 
tlement, rather than allow peace to be 
disturbed, never could suppose that the 
balance of probabilities would be found 
on the side of war. It is due to them to 
say, that a variety of causes conduced 
not merely to make them firm-in their 
faith, but to win for their views the gen- 
eral approbation of mankind. Prominent 
among these was the striking fact, that 


there had been no European war, strictly 


so called, with the single exception of the 
Russian contest,—and that was highly 
exceptional in its character,— for four- 
and-forty years. The generation that is 
passing away, and the generation that is 
most active in discharging the business 
of the world, never had seen a grand con- 
flict between Christian states, in which 
mighty armies had operated on vast and 
various fields. Old men recollected the 
wars of Napoleon, but the number of such 
men is not large, and their influence on 
opinion is smal]. Of quarrels and threats 
of war all had seen enough; but this only 
tended to make them slow to believe that 
war was really at hand. If so many quar- 
rels had taken place, and had been set- 
tled without resort to arms, assuredly the 
new quarrel might be settled, and Eu- 
rope get on peaceably for a few years 
more without warfare. Neither the in- 
vasion of Spain in 1823, nor the revolu- 
tion of 1830, nor the Eastern question 
of 1840, nor the universal outbreaks of 
1848-9, nor the threats of Russia against 
Turkey when she sought to compel the 
Sultan to give up those who had eaten 
his salt to the gallows of Arad, nor the 
repeated discussions of the practicability 
of a French conquest of England had 
led to a general war. If so many and 
so black clouds had been dispersed with- 
out storms, it was not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that the cloud which rose in the be- 
ginning of 1859 might also break, and 
leave again a serene sky. It may be 
added, that we have all of us come to the 
conclusion that this is the best age the 
world has ever known, as in most re- 
spe ts itis: and it seemed scar "ely com- 
patible with our estimate of the age’s ex- 
cellence to believe that it cou/d send a 
couple of million of men into the field 
for the purpose of « utting one another’s 
throats, except clearly as an act of self- 
defence. Man is the same war-making 
animal now that he was in the days of 
Marathon, but he readily admits the evils 
of war, and is peremptory in demanding 
that they shall not be incurred save for 
good and valid reasons. He is as ready 


to fight as ever he was, but he must fight 
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for some definite cause,—for a cause that 
will bear examination; and it did not 
seem possible that a mere dispute con- 
cerning the manner in which Austria 
governed her Italian dominions was of 
suflicient moment to light up the flames 
of war anew on a scale as gigantic as 
ever they were made to blaze during the 
days of Napoleon. Then, so far as the 
Russian War threw any light upon the 
policy of France, the fair inference was 
that she at least was not disposed to fight. 
France made the peace by which that 
war was brought to a sudden end. She 
dictated that peace, much to the disgust 
of the English, who had just become 
thoroughly roused, and who, little antici- 
pating the Indian mutiny, were for car- 
rying on the contest until Russia should 
be thoroughly humiliated. Considering all 
these things, it was not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that peace could be maintained, and 
that Austria, far from taking the initia- 
tive in the war, would be found ready to 
make such concessions as should lead to 
the indefinite postponement of hostilities. 

Those who reasoned from the mere oc- 
casion of the war were perfectly right, 
from their point of view. Unfortunately 
for their reputation for sagacity, their 
premises were entirely wrong, and hence 
the viciousness of their conclusion. If we 
would know the cause of the war, we 
must banish from our minds all that is 
said about the desire of Napoleon III. for 
vengeance on the conquerors of his uncle, 
all that we are told of his sentimental 
wish for the elevation of the Italian peo- 
ple to a national position, and ali that is 
predicated of his ambitious longings for 
the reconstruction of the First Empire. 
We must regard Napoleon III. in the 
light of what he really is, namely, one 
of the greatest statesmen that ever lived, 
or we shall never be able to understand 
what are his purposes. We have nothing 
to do with his morals, but have to regard 
him only as the chief of France, pursu- 
ing the policy he believes best calculated 
to advance that country’s interests, and 
doing so in strict accordance with her 
historical traditions, and in the same 


manner in which it was pursued by the 
ablest of the Valois kings, by Henry IV. 
and Sully, by Richelieu and Mazarin, by 
Louis XIV., by the chiefs of the First 
Republic, and by Napoleon I. He may 
be a good man or a bad man, but his 
character is entirely aside from the ques- 
tion, the nature and merits of which have 
no necessary connection with the nature 
and merits of the men engaged in effect- 
ing its solution. Let us examine the sub- 
ject, and see if we cannot find an intelli- 
gent, reasonable cause for Napoleon’s 
course of action, that shall harmonize 
with the duties, we might almost say the 
instincts, of a great French statesman. 
The examination will embrace nothing 
recondite, but we are confident it will 
show that the French Emperor is no 
Quixote, and that he has been forced 
into the war by the necessities of his sit- 
uation, and by the very natural desire 
he feels to prevent France from being 
compelled to descend to a secondary 
place in the scale of European nations. 

Modern Europe, in the sense in which 
we understand the term, dates from the 
last quarter of the Fifteenth Century. 
Then England ceased to attempt perma- 
nent conquests on the continent. Then 
Spain assumed European rank and defi- 
nite position. But two powers then be- 
gan especially to show themselves, and to 
play parts which both have maintained 
down to the present time. The one was 
France, which then ceased to dread Eng- 
lish invasions, from the effects of which 
she was rapidly recovering, whereby she 
was left to employ her energies on foreign 
fields. The other was the /Jouse of Aus- 
tria, which, by a series of fortunate mar- 
riages, became, in the short period of forty 
years, the most powerful family the mod- 
ern world has ever known. On the day 
when Maximilian, son of Frederick IIL, 
Emperor of Germany, wedded Mary of 
Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold, 
the rivalry between France and the Aus- 
trian family began. Philip, son of that 
marriage, married Juana, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella; and their son, 
Charles I. of the Spains, became Charles 
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V. of Germany. 


his person a degree of power such as no 


‘Thus there centred in 


other sovereign could boast, and which 
alone would have sufficed to make him 
the rival of the King of France, Fran- 
cis I., had no personal feeling entered 
into the But 


such feeling existed, and grew out of 


relations between them. 
their competition for the imperial crown. 
The previous ill-will between the Valois 
and the Hapsburg was greatly increas- 
ed, and assumed such force as perma- 
nently to color the course of European 
history from that day to this. The rival- 
ry of Charles and Francis was the cause 
of many contests, and the French mon- 
arch, though he “ The Most Chris- 
in the opinion of some, more 
than once aided, or 


was 
tian King,” 
offered to aid, the 
German Protestants against the Emper- 
or. To Philip IL. and Henry II. the rival- 
ry of their fathers descended as an inher- 
itance. It was in their warfare that the 
The 


mon- 


Battle of St. Quentin was fought. 


progress of the Reformation led 


archs in those days to take a view of 


affairs not much unlike that which mon- 
archs of this century took in the days of 


the Holy Allianes 


tion of 1830 


, and after the revolu- 
The hatred of Protestant- 
ism led the two kings to draw together, 
though Henry 


in that work 


II. had had no mean part 
had 


Protestant Maurice of Saxony to render 


which enabled the 


abortive all the plans of Charles V. for 
the full restoration of Catholicism in Ger- 
many. During the thirty years that fol- 
lowed the death of Henry IL, the dissen- 
sions of France had rendered her unable 
to contend with the House of Austria, 
then principally represented by the Span- 
ish branch of that family ; and Philip IL. 
at one thought of 


time obtaining the 


crown of that co intry for a member of 
his own house 

ry IV. ascende 
established himself firmly thereon, than 
the rivalry of France and Austria became 


as clearly 


But no sooner had Hen- 
1 the French throne, and 


pronounced as it had been in 
the reign of Francis I.; and at the time of 
his death that most popular of the Bour- 


bon kings was engaged on a plan having 
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for its object the subversion of the Aus- 
trian power. His assassination changed 
the course of events for a few years ; but 
Richelieu became the ally of the Swedes 
and Protestant Germans in the Thirty 
Years’ War, though he was a Cardinal, 
had destroyed the political power of the 
Huguenots, and might have aspired to 
the Papacy. Mazarin, another Cardinal, 
Louis XIV. 


was repeatedly at war with the House of 


fi lowed Richelieu’s pe dlicy . 


Austria, though he was the son of an 
Austrian princess, and was married to 
another. His last war with that house 
was for the throne of Spain, when the 
elder Hapsburgs died 
out, in 1700. Louis XV. had two con- 


tests with Austria; but in 


branch of the 


1756, under 
the lead of Count Kaunitz, France and 
Austria were united, and acted together 
in ‘the Seven Years’ War, the incidents 
and effects of which were by no means 
the French to the 
departure of their government from its 


calculated to reconcile 
ancient policy. One of the causes of the 
French Revolution was the Austrian alli- 
ance, and one of its effects was the com- 
plete rupture of that alliance. 
was the 


Austria 
that the 
French Republic and Empire ever en- 


most determined foe 


countered. Including the war of 1815, 
there were six contests between Austria 
and republican and imperial France. In 
all these 


and showed herself to be the enemy of 


wars Austria was the aggressor, 


France as well as of those French prin- 
ciples which so frightened the conserva- 
In the 
first war, she took possession of French 


tives of the world in those days. 


places for herself, and not for the House 


of Bourbon; and in the last she pur- 
posed a partition of France, long after 
Louis XVIII. had beep finally restored, 
and when Napoleon was at or near St. 
Helena. She demanded that Alsace and 
Lorraine should be made over to her, in 
the autumn of 1815. She sought to in- 
offer- 
ing to support any demand that she n ight 


duce Prussia to unite with her by 


make for French territory ; and, failing 
to move that power, endeavored to get 


the smaller German States to act with 
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her, —the same States, indeed, that are 
now so hostile to France, and which talk 
of a march upon Paris, and of a reduc- 
tion of French territorial strength. Noth- 
ing prevented the Austrian idea from 
being reduced to practice but the oppo- 
sition of Russia and England, neither of 
which had any interest in the spoliation 
of France, while both had no desire to 
see Austria rendered stronger than she 
It was to England that Austria 
owed her Italian possessions, which, in 
1814, she at first had the sense not to 
wish to be cumbered with; and to make 
her still more powerful north of the Alps 
was not to be thought of even by the 


was. 


Liverpools and Castlereaghs. The Czar, 
too, had in his thoughts a closer connec- 
tion with France than it suited him then 
to avow, and for purposes of his own; 
and therefore he could not desire the 
sensible diminution of the power of a 
country the resources of which he ex- 


Nicholas 


his brother’s ideas and designs, and we 


pected to employ. inherited 
are to attribute much of the ill-feeling 
that he exhibited towards the Orléans 
dynasty to his disappointment; for the 
revolution that elevated that dynasty to 
the French throne destroyed the hope 
that he had entertained of having French 
aid to effect the conquest of Turkey. 
There never would have been a siege 


of Sebastopol, if the elder branch of 


the Bourbons had continued to rule in 


France. It required even a series of 


revolutions to bring France to that con- 
dition in which the Western Alliance was 
But 
something more than an “ understand- 
France 


cerning Austria, had the government of 


possible. 


there would have been 


ing” between and Russia con- 
the Restoration endured a few years be- 
yond 1830. It suited the Austrian gov- 
ernment to show considerable coldness 
towards the Orléans dynasty; but assur- 
edly so wise a man as Prince Metter- 
nich, and who had such excellent means 
of information, never could have believ- 
ed otherwise than that the establishment 
of that dynasty saved Austria from being 
assailed by both Russia and France. 
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The rivalry of France and Austria be- 
ing understood, and that rivalry leading to 
war whenever occasion therefor chances 
to arise, it remains to inquire what is the 
When 
Napoleon III. became head of France, 
as Prince-President, at the close of 1848, 


occasion of the existing contest. 


Austria was the last power with which 
he could have engaged in war, supposing 
that he had then been strong enough to 
control the policy of France, and it had 
suited him to make an occasion for war. 
She was then engaged in her death-and- 
life struggles with Hungarians, Italians, 
and others of her subjects who that year 
threw off her yoke, while the Sardinians 
had endeavored to obtain possession of 
Lombardy and Venice. Francis Joseph 
became chief of the Austrian Empire at 
the same time that Louis Napoleon as- 
cended to the same point in France. 
Certainly, if the object of France had 
been the mere weakening and spoliation 
of Austria, then was the time to assail 
her, when one half her subjects were 
fighting the other half, when the Ger- 
mans outside of her empire were by no 
means her friends, and when it was far 
from clear that she could rely upon as- 
sistance from Russia. Austria was then 
in a condition of helplessness apparently 
so complete, that many thought her hour 
had come; but those who knew her his- 
tory, and were aware how often she had 
recovered from just such crises, held no 
belief of the kind. Yet 
her at that time, Austria must 
have lost all her Italian provinces ; 


if France had 
assailed 
and 
it is now generally admitted, that, if Ca- 
vaignac had sent a French army into Ita- 
ly immediately after the victory won by 
Radetzky over Charles Albert at Somma 
Campagna, (July 26th, 1848,) the “ Ital- 
ian question” would then have been set- 
tled in a manner that would have been 
satisfactory to the greater part of Europe, 
and have rendered such a war as is now 
waging in Italy quite impossible. Rus- 
sia could have done nothing to prevent 
the success of the French arms, and it is 
probable that Austria would have aban- 
doned the contest without fighting a bat- 
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tle. At an earlier period she had signifi- 
ed her readiness to allow the i corpora- 
tion of most of Lombardy with Sardinia, 
she to retain the country beyond the Min- 


cio, and to hold the two reat fortresses 


ot Peschiera (at the southern extremity 
of the Lago di Garda, and at the point 
where the river issues from the lake) and 
Mantua. She even asked the aid of 
France and Engl ind to effect a peace on 
this basis, but unsuccessfully. Cavaignac’s 





anomalous | al position prevented 
him from aid ng the Italians. He Was a 


Liberal, but the actual head of the reac- 


f all colors, of men 


tionists In France 
who looked upon the Italians as ruffians 
wedded to disorder, while Austria, in their 
‘ the champion of order. France 
did nothing, and in December Louis Na- 
poleon became President. An opportu- 


nity was soon afforded him to interfere 


in Italian affairs The armistice that had 








existed between the Austrians and the 
Sard ins afte the 9th of Aug ist, 1848, 
was denounced on the 12th of March, 
1849 y the latter; and Radetzky closed 
the order of the day, issued immediately 
after this denunciation was made, with 
the words, “ Forward, soldiers, to Tu- 
rin!” The intentions of the Sardinians 
must | been known to Louis Napo- 
leon, t h took no measures to aid 
ther H vy Piedmont conquered in 
a < { | irs.” He saw Br S- 


mer ot i.) i eTtence is wort 


mortality as the W 


hy of im- 
ir of Chiozza, and in- 
sence of the spirit of 


Zeno, and Contarini, and Pisani in the 


yf those patriots. But nothing 


moved him. He would not even medi- 
ate in behalf of the Venetians: and it 
was by the advice of the French consul 
and the French admiral on the station 
that Venice finally surrendered, but not 
until she had exhausted the means of de- 
fence and life. At that time, few men in 
Am 1 but were in the habit of de- 
nouncing the French President for his 


VOL. IV. 16 


indifference to the Italian cause. He 
was charged with having been guilty of 
a blunder and a crime. His consent to 
the expedition to Rome averavated his 
offence, for it was an act of intervention 
on the wrong side. But the passage of 
ten years enables us to be more just to 
him than it was possible for us to be in 
1849. He was not firm in his seat. He 
was but a temporary chief of the State. 
He was surrounded by enemies, political 
and personal, who were seeking his over- 
throw, without any regard for the tenure 
of his office. He knew not his power. 
His object was the restoration of inter- 
nal peace to France, her recovery from 


the weakness into which she had fallen 


or had be ipitated. He dared not 





ics, who saw then, as 
they see now, a champion in Austria. 


He was the victim of circumstances, and 





he had to bow before them. in order that 
he might finally become their master. 
Then he had occasion for a quarrel 
with Aus ’ was at the lowest ebb 
her fi es had known s e the day 
that the Turks appeared for the second 
VI 
time before Vienna SI ( ild n have 
maintained herself in Ita even after 
the successes of Radetzky, had not Nich- 
olas sent one hundred and f{ th und 








Years rolled on, and brou with them 
great changes ; and the go t thos 
changes was 0} seen in Ital reter- 
ence to the position of Austria thet 1 
its effect upon France Austria \ 
reéstablished her power in Italy, not only 


over Lombardy and Venice, but over ev- 
ery part of the Peninsula, excepting Sar- 
dinia. 17 
by various ties, and was ruled as she 
wished it to be ruled. Parma and Mo- 
lena were hers in every sens She was 


the patron and protector of the abomi- 





iscany was connected with her 


nable Bomba, and her support alone en- 
abled him to defy the sentiment of the 
civilized world, and to indulge in cruel- 


ties such as would have added new in- 
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famy to the name of Ezzelino. She up- 
held the misgovernment of the Papal 
States, which has made Rome the scan- 
dal of Europe. All the nominal rulers 
of the Italian States, with the honorable 
exception of the King of Sardinia, were 
her vassal princes, and were no more 
free to act without her consent than were 
the kings the Roman Republic and Em- 
pire allowed to exist within their domin- 
ions free to act without the consent of 
the pro onsuls. What the proconsul of 
Sy ria was to the little potentates men- 
tioned in the New ’ ament, the Aus- 


trian viceroy in the Lombardo-Venetian 





kingdom was to the nominal rulers of the 
various Italian States. It only remained 


to bring Sardinia within this ring-fence 








of sea and mountains to convert all Italy 
into an Austrian dependency. There is 
nothing like this in history, we verily be- 
lieve. In the short period of ten years 
after the « ipture of Milan b Radetzky, 
(August 4, 1848,) the Austrians had es- 
tablished themselves completely in near- 
ly every part of Italy. Of the twe nty- 


seven millions of pe opie that compose 
her populat on, twenty-two millions were 
as much at the command of Austria as 
were the HI ingarians and Bohemians. 
Had she had th ense to use her power, 
not with mildness only, but beneficially to 
this great mass of men, and had nothing 
occurred to disturb her plans, she would 
have nearly doubled the number of her 
subjects, and have more than doubled 
her resources. She would have become 
a great maritime state, and have con- 
verted the Mediterranean into an Aus- 
trian lake. Had they been we 





] . 
i govern- 


ed, the Italians n ight, and most proba- 
bly would, have accepted their condition, 
and have become loyal subjects of the 
House of Lorraine. Foreign rule is no 
new thing to them, nor have they ever 
been impatient under its existence, when 
it has existed for their good, The peo- 
ple rarely are hostile to any government 
that is conducted with ordinary fairness. 
There is no greater error than that in- 


volved in the idea that revolutions or 





changes of any kind orig from be- 


low, that they proceed from the peopl 
Almost invariably they come from above, 
from governmental action ; and it is ever 
in the power of a government to make 
itself perpetual. The term of its exist- 
ence is in its own hands. At the very 
worst for Austria, she might have accom- 


plishe d I 


Italy what was accomplished 
there three centurirs ago by Spain, then 
ruled by the elder branch of the Haps- 
burgs. She might have commanded al- 
most everything within its limits, with 
Sardinia to play some such part as was 
then played by Venice. 

This is said on the supposition, first, that 
her government should have been mild 
and conciliatory, active only for good, and 
that all her interference with local rule 


should have been on the side of human- 








ity: and, second, that no foreign power 
should have interfered to prevent the full 
development of her policy. Unfortunately; 
for her, but fortunately for other nations, 
l esp for Italy, she ly d 
"1 
rove well, but govern ) Fi i 
there was a creat power whi k 1 
ly tal nterested moved by th 
controling principle ot seli-preservation 


in watching all her movements, and in 
finding occasion to drive her out of Italy 
She was not content with upholdi 
rovernment in Naples, R mnie, Tuscany, 
| 
if 


27 


Dias } 
\lodena, ] ivma, and elsewhere, but she 


] : : ] ae 


to subvert the constitutional polity 


meant 
established in the Sub-Alpine Kin 
Sardinia. The enemy of constitutional 


ism and freedom everywhere, she was es- 
a 

pecially h 

t 

t 


] te ¢ harnier 
ie state that borders 


ile to their existence in the lit 


1 on a portion of her 
It vlian possessions, whence they always 
threatened Lombardy with a plague shi 


detests far more heartily than she detests 
cholera. No natural boundary or cordon 
militaire could suffice to st ry the march 
of principles. Nothing would answer but 
the subversion of the Sardinian consti- 
tution and the bringing of that nation’s 
government into harmony with the ad- 
mirable rule that existed, under the doub- 
as ] 


eaded eagle’s protection, in Naples 
and Modena. Unless all Austrian his- 





tory be false, Austria’s object for years 














The 


olution i Sard nia, and 





is the neces- 
uation with reference 
bor. rhe 


e co nplaint that 


worl l has 






it seemed so like 


testation that the lamb was 





iry ; but it was really 
vell founded, though not entitled to much 
respect Sa lid menace Austria. 
She menaced by the force of her ex- 
amp s the honest man menaces the 
rogue, as the peaceful man menaces the 
ruffian, man menaces 
the mis s Good Samaritan men 
aced the pri l vite In the s 
that v \ \ nd right 
consta wre r, Sardinia was 
. met \ ind as we often 
find the v I lenout the good 
as su r ul orcle we ought 
not to 1 at tl plaintive 
wl n I h rty le- 
gions a of t] hn 
mane 1 Victor Emanuel 


dire int n pre- 
vent 0g { I Austrian 
pow was Fran Several 
ther s i¢ nt uiver e 
to tl Aust 1 schenx 

but it w hat which Franes 
felt, tl | y com- 
land, s I it t -@ 
the i il p coming 
into 1 M neal 

whicl leets and ter ar- 
mues ha i itrolliz o 
influen East, and prevent th 

establis f power in Egypt and 
Syria. Ne) it see with some jeal- 


ypment of Austrian 


com! s been so succes ssfully 
pursued t Mediterranean and the 
Levant since 1815 But then England 
is not very remarkable for forethought, 
and she has a just confidence in her own 


naval | would not 

tria, in t é t of her adding 

‘ : oe: 

virtually to her dominions, become 
the business of sut 


ally of England in th ine 


Ttalian 








War. 


xtens 


ith and 





pt inted to 


tions are tenacious of their traditions. 
The war in Italy was unquestionably pre- 
cipitated by Austria’s belief that in the 
last resort she could rely upon I nglish 
support ; and she made a fatal delay in 
her military movements in deference to 
English interposit Prussia ild not 
be ted to see the increa if the 





ure but it s pos e that ‘ en- 
sion of its domini to the S« y giv- 
ing new o t I ndition | forcing 
upon it a vling part in East iffairs, 
mic i } } reg rd 
to (rer | s ving 1 to be 
managed by tl I] of Hol zollern. 
R . } +} evet that Nicholas 
I S ] lr s Austria ab- 
| t 1 t} rocess at 
\ 1V..* a wiser 
Ina 1 | V I \ ild 
} ive oy wart ) i s yews 
1 y | ris 
the success of which is likely t te a 
R Pp to ‘ cmp 
ma . Lar nne ym thar i ever 
vet « 1] i. Yet Russia ! uve 
und t reat s with w she has 


Austria should 


not 





mere] e prevented from ex ling her 
te ta ill edu n extent 
und in means Fr no part of Europe 
have come more decided co lemnations 
of the course of Austria than from the 
Russian capit |. The language of the 
St Petersburg journ als touching the 


Treaties of Vienna 
contemptuous 5 
i 


the more oracular and significant because 


we know that the editors of those jour- 

mT « t present czar A under the 
Four s ther nav t nt er Alex 
ar g r $ Russia; but he is gen- 
e 1 Alex ¢ C l. 
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nals must have been inspired by the gov- 
ernment. It has been justly regarded as 
expressing the views of the Czar, and of 
the statesmen who compose his cabinet. 
Though not disposed for war, and prob- 
ably sincerely desirous of the preserva- 
tion of peace everywhere, the rulers of 
Russia are quite ready to support France 
in all proper measures that she may adopt 
to drive the 
the Italian Peninsula. 

that 


Austrians from every part of 
They are too sa- 
gacious not to see France cannot 
hold a le rue 


y of Italian territory, and 
the redu 


tion of Austrian power is just 


so much uined towards the ultimate 


realization of their 

Of th« 
their opinions 
Austrian sup 
Such 


Holland, 


Oriental policy. 
other E iropean powers, and of 
respec ting the effect of 
. ® . 
little need be said. 


Sweden, 


emacyv, 


Denmark, 


ountmes as 


Beleium, and Portugal have 
little weight in the European system, in- 
dividually or collectively. Even Spain, 
though she is not the feeble nation mar ) 
of our countrymen are pleased to repre- 
sent her, when seeking to find a reason 


for the seizure of Cuba,—even Spain, 


we say, could 1 be much moved by the 


- 


prospect re whing to that con- 


dition of vast strength which would neces- 





sarily follow m her undisputed ascen- 
den yin Italy. The lesser German States 
would probably have seen Austria’s in- 
crease with pleasu partly because it 
would have helped to remove their fears 
of France and Russia, and partly because 
it would have been flattering to thei 


pride of race, the House of Austria being 





Germanic in its 
directly yver but few Germans,—few, we 
mean, in ¢ omparison with the SI ives, Ma- 
gyars, Italians, and other races that com- 
pose the bulk of its subjects. Turkey alone 
had a direct 


as promising her prote ction against all the 


interest in Austria’s success, 


other great Eu opean powers ; but Tur- 
key is not, properly speaking, a member 


of the European Commonwealth. 


i 
But the case 
France. 


nental EF 


was very different with 
She is the first nation of Conti- 
irope,—a position she has held 


} 


for nearly four centuries, though some- 


Talian 


War. Au 





times her fortun have been reduced 


very low, as during the x days of 
the Valois dynasty, and in 1815; but 
1815 she had the 


‘ = ‘ 
consolation of knowing that it required 


even in melancholy 





the combined exertions of all 


Her 


in rising superior to the severest 


Europe to 


conquer her. wond elasticity 


Visita- 


tions has often surprised the world, and 
those who remember 1815 will be most 
astonished at her present pe nin Eu- 


Her 


been the 


rope, or rather in Christendom 
position, however, has awa 
result of indefatigable exertions, and a 


those 


variety of circumstances have mace 
exertions ne essary on several ¢ casions. 
Great as Fran e is now, and ¢ if as she 
has been at several periods of 
death of Mazarin, it may be 
it as she was at 


of Westphalia, 


the work of her arms and her diplomacy 


her history 
since the 
j ¢ 


doubted if she is so gre: 


the date of the Treaty 


(1648). At that time, and many 

years afterwards, several nations had no 

pronounced political existence that now 

are powers of the first class Russia had 
Tare bit 

no weight in Kurope until the st vears 

ortance 


of Lovis XIV., and wr real in 


commenced fifty vears after that monarch 


was placed in his grave. Prussia, though 


she attained to a respectable position at 


the close of the seventeenth century, the 


date of the creation of her monarchy, 


did not become a first-class power until 


two generations later, and as tl! result 
of the Seven Years’ Wa The United 
States count but eighty-three years of 


have | ter- 


national life; and the 





national influence less*than half of that 


time. England, which the restoration 
of the Stuarts caused to sink so low in 
those very years during which Louis 
XIV. was at the zenith of his eatness, 


has been for one hundred and seventy 





years the equal of France. On the other 


hand, the two nations with which France 
was formerly much connected, Turkey 
Sweden, 


have ceased to influence 


and 


events. France allied herself with Ti 





key in the early years of her s wal 


with the House of Austria, to the offence 


of Christian peoples; and the relations 





s at 
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wy 
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l no 
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ears 
ince 
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uch 
n at 


Louis 
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between Paris and Constantinople were 


long maintained on the basis of common 





ily tie that has ever sufficed 
to bind nations. Both countries were the 
enemies of Austria. The second half of 


the Thirty Years’ War was maintained, 


on the part of the enemies of Austria, by 
the allia of France and Sweden; and 
between these countries a good under- 


standing frequently prevailed in after- 


times, the growth of Russia serving to 
g 


force Sw nto the arms of France. 


Poland has disappeared from the list of 


nations, and her territory has augmented 


the reso es of two countries that had 
no political weight in the first century of 
the Bo ! os, and those of France’s 
rival. Thus France has re lative ly fall- 
en. That ancient international system 
of whi vas the centre for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years say from 
the » { the reion of Henry IV. 


Peace ot \ix-la-Chapelle, (1599 - 





passed entirely away from 





the w never can be restored. 
Franc : lom seriously thought of 
attemptir storation, though some of 
her stat ‘ and probably a large ma- 
jority ntelligent of her people, 
have tf time to time warmly favored 
the ick econstruction of Poland ; 
and ot errors ot Napoleon [., his 
failure to realize that idea was unques- 
tionably 1 itest The turn that 
things took in the French Revolution en- 
abled | e to establish an hegemony 
in Euro vhicl might have been long 
preserved | for the disasters of 1812; 


but the emp if Napoleon I. was never 


a political empire, being only of a mili- 
tary character. France then led Europe, 
but she lost her ascendency on the first 


reverse, like Sparta after Leuctra. His- 
‘ iw Change that 
the Fr e of 1814 presented to the 
France of 1812 On the Ist of Octo- 


tory has no irailel to ft 


ber. 1812, the French were at Moscow ; 


on the 1 if April. 1814, the allies were 
in Paris. Eighteen months had done 
work that no man living at the first date 


had expected to see act omplished. W hat 


h appened in 1815 was but the comple- 


ment of 1814. Then France was struck 
1, insulted, 





down, trampled upon, sp 
and mulcted in immense sums of money 5 
and finally forced to pay the cost of an 
armed police, headed by W ellineton him- 
self, which held her chief fortresses for 
three years, and saw that her chains were 
kept bright and strong. Never, since 
Lysander demolished the Long Walls of 
Athens to the music of the Spartan flute, 


had the world seen so bitter a spectacle 


of national humiliation, so absolute a re- 
versal of fortune,— the oO col uering 


legions perishing by the sword, ind him 
who had headed so many triumph il pro- 
cessions perishing is 1b were in the Ma- 
mertine dungeon. 

It was from the nadir to which she had 
thus fallen, that the rulers of France, 
acting as the agents ol its people, have 
been laboring to raise her ever since 


1815. They have had a twol ld object 


in view. They have sought territory, 
_ ; ' : ‘ 

in order that France might 1 be driv- 
en into the list of second-class 1 itions, 


no 3 . : 
and military glory, to make men for- 


cet Vittoria and Ley Zig, a W ater- 


r ’ —y 
1 gl 1 
loo. All the governments ¢ France have 


been alike in this 1 od t, no ? tter how 
much they have differed in othe =pects. 
The levitimate Bourbons,—of whom an 
American is bound to s} vell. for they 
were our friends, and often ev need a 
fe eling towards us that exc ‘ largely 


anything that is req ired by the terms or 


the spirit of a politi al allian e, the soli- 
tary Orléans King, the sl dow) Repub- 
lic of °48, and the imperial government, 
all have endeavored to do s ething to 
elevate France, to win for her new clo- 
ries, and to regain for her her old posi- 
tion. The expediti into Spain, in 1823, 





ostensi 


bly made in the interest of Abso- 
lutism, was really undertaken io the pur- 


pose of rebaptizing the white flag in fire. 


Charles X. and M. de Polignae were en- 


g wed in a great s heme of foreign policy 


when they fell, the chief o t of which, 


on the ir side, was the resto ition to France 
of the provin of the Rin : 1 which 
>ussia favored, because she knew, that, 


unless the Bourbons could do something 
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to satisfy their people, they must remain 
powerless, and it did not answer her pur- 


pose that tl should be otherwise than 





powerful. ‘he conquest of Algiers was 


made for the purpose of gratifying the 


French people, and with the intention of 
spreading French dominion over North- 
ern Africa. It was a step towards the 


acquisition of Egypt, for which land 





France has e ited a strange longing. 
In this way the loss of French India and 
French America, tl ings of the old mon- 
archy, were to be compensated. The 
governn nt of Louis PI ilippe exp ended 
mines of vold and seas of blood in Afri- 
ea, much to the astonishment of prudent 
men, who had no idea of the end upon 
which its eves were fixed. When the 
Repub of 1848 was improvised, even 
Lamartine, not an unjust man, could 
talk of the 


of her proper influence there; and the 


} ts of France in Italy, and 


wicked attack on the Romans, in 1849, 
was prompted by a desire to make French 
influence felt in that country in a man- 
ner that should be clear to the sense of 
mankind. 

W hi n Lo ls Napoleon bec ame Pre si- 
dent of France, it was impossible for him 
to devote much attention to foreign af- 
fairs. Ilis aim was to make himself Em- 
peror, to restore the Napoleon dynasty. 
This, after a hard struggle, he effected in 
1851—52. It must be within the recol- 
lection of all that the French invasion 
question was never more vehemently dis- 
cussed in England than during the ten 


or twelve months th 


t followed the « oup 
détat. This happened because it was 
assumed that the Emperor must do some- 
thing to revenge the injuries his house 
and France had suffered from that alli- 
ance of whi h England was the chief 
member and the purse-holder. Wheth- 
er he ever thought of assailing Eneland, 
no man can say; for he never yet com- 


municat 


“l his thoughts on any important 
subject to any human being. We may 
assume, however, that he would not have 


attacked England without having made 


extensive preparations for that purpose ; 


and long before such preparations could 


have been perfected, tl 


ve Eastern question 
was forced upon the attention of Europe, 
and the two nations which were expect- 
ed to en age in war as foes united their 


immense armaments to thwart the plans 
of Russia. Blinded by his feelings, and 
altogether mistaking the character of the 
English people, the Czar treated Napo- 
leon HI. contemptuously, and sought to 
bring about the partition of Turkey by 
the aid of England alone. It will always 
furnish material for the ingenious writers 
of the history of things that might have 
been, whether the French Emperor would 


have ace epted the Czar’s p oposition, had 


t been made to him. Certai ly it would 
have enabled him to do great things for 
France, while by the same course of ac- 
tion he could have struck heay y blows at 
both England and Austria. As it was, 
he joined England to oppose Russia, and 
the Englisl 


able testimony to his fidelity to his en- 


1 have borne full and honor- 


cements. The war coneluded, his at- 
tention was directed to Italy, and he 


sought to meliorate the condition of that 





country ; but Austria would not hear 
even of the discussion of Italian affairs. 
The events that marked the course of 
things in Paris, in the spring of 1856, 


showed that nothing could be hoped for 


Italy from Austria She spoke, through 
Count Buol, as if she regarded the whole 
Peninsula as peculiarly her property, 


meddling with which on the part of oth- 
er powers was sheer inpert nence, and 
not to be borne with ood temp r, or 
even the show of it. 

The twenty-second mit eting of the Con- 
gress of Paris, held the Sth of April, was 
long, exciting, and important; for then 
several European questions were discuss- 
ed, among them being the affairs of Italy. 
The protocol of that day proves the sen- 
sitiveness of the Austrian plenipotentia- 
ries and the earnestness of those of Sar- 
dinia. Eight days later, the Sardinian 
plenipotentiaries, Cavour and De Villa 
Marina, addressed to the governments of 
France and England a Memorial relating 
to the affairs of Italy, in the course of 


which occur expressions that must have 
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had a strong effect on the mind of N ipo The suprema y of istria ce com- 
leon III. * Called by the sovereigns of pletely asserted over Italy, Frances would 
the small stat of Italy, who are power- ne essarily sink in the European scale in 
less to repress the discontent of their sub- precisely the same proportion in which 
jects,” says Austria occu- Austria should rise in it. The subjects of 


+ Memorial, “ 


pit 8S militarily the greater part of the Val- 





ley of the Po and of Central Italy, and 
: : : . 4 
makes her influence felt in an irresistible 
nanner, ere r countries where she 
j me 4 Resti or 
as no s wstng on one side on 
Ferrara and Bologna, her troops extend 
thems es t Ancona, the k neth of the 
lia Leo , . 
Adria 1 has bDecome In a Manner 
un Aus in ike: on the other, mistress 
of Piacenza, which, contrary to the spirit, 
if not to the letter, of the Treaties of Vi- 
enna, she labors to transform into a first- 
class {¢ , she has a gar son at Par- 
ma, al lispositions to deploy her 
forces a ilong the Sardinian frontier, 
fr 





nines. rhis permanent occupation by 
Austria of tories which do not belong 
to her g r absolute uistress of 
nea ] lestre ys the eq ulibrium 
estal hed ie Treaties of Vienna, and 
is a con i race to Piedmont.” In 
necius » * pienipotentiaries sa 
* Sard tis th uly state i 

has been a to raise an impassable bar- 
rier to revo iionary spirit, al at 
the s e remain independent of 
s the counterpoise to her 
x influence. If Sardinia sue- 
cumbed. « sted of power, abandon- 
ed if she also was obliged 
to Austrian domination, then 
' J hy this , uld 
L ( Austria, after having 
ybt s costing her the least 
sat unense benefit of the free 
haviva {the Danube, and the neutral- 

ization of the Black Sea, would acqui 
@ pret lerating influence in the West. 
l Is is W t France and Eng! ind would 
never wish,— this they will never permit.” 
Thes re grave and weighty words, 





1, Dp . 
om the Po to the summit of the Apen- 








d were well ileulated to produce an 
ect on the mind of Napoleon Ill. ; and 
mvinced that the y furnish a ke y 
mduct toward Austria, and set 
} ‘ is] n of the It ilian Was 


Francis Joseph would number sixty mil- 
lions, while those of Napol on III. would 
remain at thirty-six millions. The sinews 
of war have never been much at the 


command of Austria, but possession of 


Italy would render her we ulthy, and en- 
able her to command that gold which 


s and renders them effec- 





ymmerce would be increased 





to an incalculable extent, 


have naval populations from which to 


conscribe the crews for fleets that she 
would be prompt to build. Her voice 


be potential in the East, and that 





ot F) nce would there cease to be heard 


She would become the first power of Eu- 








rope, and would i he mony 
far more decided which R 

held for forty years after 1814. It was to 
be « ected that the Italians w d cease 
fruitiessiv to oppos 1 ] the sub- 
mission Te to her vdont nt of the 

+] le ' 
repressive system, they nught become a 


bold and an adventurous people, helping 


They might prove as useful to her as the 
Hungarians and Bohemians have been, 
whom she h id conque red and n isruled, 
but whose youth have filled her armies. 


All these things were not only possible, 


but they were highly probable ; and once 
having become facts, what security would 
France have that she would not be attack 
€ cong uu ed, and p 1 a With 
sixty nuiions of people, and 5 1] |» rted 
by the sentiment and arms of Ger any, 


Austria could seize upon Alsace and Lor- 





raine, and other parts of France, and thus 

reduce her streneth positively as w l as 
, - é 

relat All that was talked of in 





1815, and more than all tl 





accomplished in sixty years from that 
date, and while Napoleon Ill. himself 
should still be on the throne he had so 
strangely won. ‘That degradation of 


France which the uncle’s ambition had 


} 1 








) 


century would be more than equalled at 
the century’s close through the nephew's 
forbearance. The very names of Napo- 
leon and Bonaparte would become odious 
in France, and contemptible everywhere. 
On the other hand, should he interfere 
successfully in behalf of Italian nation- 
ality, he would reduce the strength of 
Austria, and prevent her from becoming 
an overshadowing empire. Her popula- 
tion and her territory would be essen- 


tially lessened. She would be cut off 


from all hope of making Italy her own, 
would be « ompelled to abandon her plans 
of commercial and maritime greatness, 
would be disregarded in the East, would 
not be courted by England, would lose 
half her influence in Germany, and would 
not be in a condition to menace France 


in any quarter. The glory of the French 
arms would be increased, the weight of 
France would be doubled, new lustre 
would shine from the name of Napoleon, 
the Treaties of Vix nna would be torn 


up by the nation against which they 





had been directed, the most determined 
foe of the Bonaparte family would be 
punished, and that family’s power would 


be consolidated. 


Such, we ve rily believe, were the rea- 
sons that led Napoleon Ill. to pian an 
attack on Austria, that attack which has 
been sO brilli antly comment ed. That he 
has gone to war tor the ibe ration ot It aly, 
merely as such, we do not suppose ; but 


that must follow from his policy, because 





in that way alone can his grand ob 
effected. The freedom of the Peninsula 
will be brought about, because it is neces- 
sary for the welfare of France, for th 
maintenance of her weight in Europe, 
that it should be brought about. That 
the Emperor is insensible of the glory 
that would come from the rehabilitation 


of Italy, we do not assert. We think he i 


very sensible of it, and that he enjoys the 
satisfaction that comes from the perform- 
ance of a good deed as much as if he were 
not a usurper and never had overthrown 


a nominal republic. But we cannot as 
i 


with those who say that the liberation of 


Italy was the pure and simple purpose 
* A i i 
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of the war. He means that Austria 





not have Italy, and his sobriety of 
ment enables him to understand that 
France cannot have it. That country is 
to belong to the children of the soil, who, 
with ordinary wisdom and conduct, will 
be able to prevent it from again relaps- 
ing under foreign rule. The Emperor 
understands his epoch, and will attempt 
nothing that shall excite against himself 
and his dynasty the indignation of man- 
kind. If not a saint, he is not a sense less 
inner. 

Our article is so long, that we cannot 
discuss the questions, whether Napoleon 
III. is not animated by the desire of ven- 
} 


geance, and whether, chastised 





Russia and Austria, he 1ot turn his 





arms against Prussia and gland Our 
opinion is that he will do nothing of the 
kind Prussia is not lik ly to aflord him 
any occasion for war; and if he should 


make one, he would have to fight all the 


othe German powers at 





and perhaps Russia he only chance that 


exists for a Prussian war is to be found 





in the wrath of the Germans, who, at the 


time we write, have ed a very hos- 





tile attitude towards ce, and wish to 
be led from Berlin; but the government 
of Prussia is discreet, and will not be 
i ly induced to incur the positi loss 


},] 


and probable disgrace that would follow 
from a Russian invasion, like that which 
took place in 1759 As to Eneland, the 
Emperor would be mad to attempt her 
conquest ; and he knows too well wha is 
due to his fame to engage in a piratical 
dash at London. An irvasion of England 
can never be sale ly undertaken exce p 
by some power that is master of the seas ; 
and England is not in the least dispos- 
ed to abandon her maritime suprem cy. 


There would have to be a Battle 5 \ct- 


um before her shores could be in d never, 
and she must have lost it; and no mat 
ter what is said concerning the ex len 

of the French navy, that of F nd is 


as much ahead of it in all the elements 
} +1 —_ 


of real, enduring strength, as it ! been 


two countries 


at any other period of the history of the 
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REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Tron-Manufacturer’s Guide to the Fur- 
naces, Forges, and Rolling-Mills of the Unit- 
ed States. By J. P. Lester. New York: 
John Wiley 1859. 


Tuts valuable book is published by the 
Secretary of the American Iron-Associa 
tion, and by authority of the same. This 
Association — now four years old —is not 
a common trades-union, nor any impotent 
combination to resist the law of supply and 


demand. Its eral objects, as stated in 


the constitution, are “ to procure regularly 
the statistics of the trade, both at home 
and abroad ; to provide for the mutual in- 
terchange of information and experience, 
both scientific and practical ; to collect and 
preserve 1i1i works reiating to iron, and to 





form a ¢ | net of ores, limestones, 
and coals é irage the formation of 
such scl 1S as ar lesigned to give the 
your ‘ ' L proper and thorough 
s he t gy, preparatory to eng ng 
in practica rations.” In pursuance of 
this wise and ral policy, the Association 
has now ] lished this “ lron-Manufac- 
turer’s G containing, first, a deserip- 
tive cata ie of all the furnaces, forges 
and rolling-mills of the United States and 
Canada i discussion of the 
ph sical a 1 ul properties of iron, 
and its combinations with other elements ; 
thirdly, a mplete survey of the geologi- 
cal posit chemical, physical, or me- 
chanical } es, and geographical dis- 
tribution of the ores of iron in the United 
States 

The rectory to the iron-works of the 


United States and Canada enumerates 1545 





works of various kinds, of which 386 
now a ed 40 blast-furnaces, 389 


forges, and 210 rolling-mills are now in 


operatio ul the directory states the po 
sition, capa und prominent character- 
1s irnace, torge, or mill, the 
names 1@ owners or agents, and, in 
many ses, ft late of the construction 
fthe w ancl t r annual production. 
Ihe great importance of the iron-manufac- 
ture, as | f industry, in this coun- 
try lea lemonstrated by this very 


compiet tl l 


It shows that in the 


year 1856 there were nearly twelve hun- 


dred active iron-factories in the United 
States, and that they produced about eight 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of iron, 
worth fifty millions of dollars. When we 
consider that the greater part of the iron 
thus produced is left in a rough and crude 
state, merely extracted from its ores and 
made ready for the use of the blacksmith, 
the machinist, and the engineer,— when 
we remember that human labor multiplies 
by hundreds and by thousands the value 
of the raw material, that a bar of iron 


which costs five dollars will make 


thousand dollars’ worth of penknife-blades 
and two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of watch-springs, we begin to 
understand the importance of the iron- 


1 element of national 


manufacture, as a 


pendence, and power 





A fourth part of all the iron-works which 


have been constructed in this country have 


been abandoned by their projectors, in de- 
spair of competing with the cheap iron 


from abroad, which the low ad-ralorem tar- 


iffs have admitted to 





American mar- 
ket. The story which these ruined works 


might tell, of hopes disappointed, capital 


sunk. and labor wasted, would be long and 
dreary From an excellent diagram, ap- 
pended to the “Guide,” illustrating the du- 
ties on iron, the importations, and the price 
of the metal, for each year since 1840, we 


learn that the average annual importation 


f iron under the specific tariff of 1842 was 


77,328 tons, while under the ad-valorem 
tariff of 1846 it was 373,864 tons. The in- 


in the importation of foreign iron 


Zz 


under the tariff of 1846 was more than ten 
times the increase of the population, and 
more than thirty-eight times the increase 


in the domestic production. The iron- 


masters of this country have been com- 
pelled to struggle against a host of formi- 
dable diflficulties,— adverse legislation, the 
ruinous competition of English iron, the 


dearness of labor. and the high rates of in- 


terest on borrowed ipital These have 


all been met. and, let us hope, in good part 
overcome. Slowly, and with many hin- 
drances and disasters, the iron-business is 


gaining strength, and achieving indepen- 





dence of foreign competit! ind the ten- 





der mercies of les lators. V« ry com lusive 








. , vr: —— - 
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evidence of this gradual growth is present- favorable, and that these replies are suffi 
ed in the unusually accurate statistics of | cient to prove a very serious diminution 
the “ Iron-Manufacturer’s Guide.”” Of the in the production of iron for t year 1858 
1,209,913 tons of iron consumed in the When the manufacture of iron, in its var 





United States in the year 1856, 856,235 
tons, or seventy-one per cent. of the whole, 
was of domestic manufacture. The cata 
logue of iron-works shows that the country 
now possesses many extensive and well- 
constructed works, of which some are still 
owned by the men who built them, but the 
larger part have descended, at great sacri 
fices, to the hands of more fortunate pro- 
prietors. Beside the accumulated stock of 
machinery, knowledge of the ores and fuel 
has been gained, experience has refuted 
many errors and pointed out the dangers 
and difficulties to be overcome, the natural 
channels of communication throughout the 
country have been opened, and a large body 
of skilled workmen lh: 


the business and seeks steady employment. 


s been trained for 


Whenever a rise in the price of iron stim- 
ulates the manufacture, the domestic pro- 
duction of iron suddenly expands, and in- 
creases with a rapidity which gives evi- 
dence of wonderful elasticity and latent 
strength Twice within twe nty years the 
production of American iron has nearly 
doubled ina period of three years. Twelve 
years ago no railroad-iron was made in the 
United States. In 1853 we imported 300,- 
000 tons of rails, and in 1854 280,000 tons; 
but in 1855 only 130.000 tons were import- 
ed, while 135,000 tons were made at home, 
and in 1856, again, nearly one half of the 
310,000 tons of rails consumed was of do- 
mestic production. The admitted superi- 
ority of the American rails has undoubt- 
edly contributed to this result 

In spite of these encouraging signs, these 
sure indications of the success which at 
no distant day will reward this branch of 
American industry, it must not be imag- 
ined that checks and reverses are hereaf- 
ter to be escape d The production of the 
year 1857 promised in the summer to be 
much larger than that of 1856; but the 
panic of September wrought the sam« 
effect in the iron-business as in all the 
other manufactures of the country, and in 
the spring of 1858 more than half of the 
iron-works of the United States were stand- 
ing idle. Mr. Lesley states that the re- 
turns received in answer to the circular 


issued by the Iron-Association, July 1 


1858, were, almost without exception, un- 


ous branches, has expanded to its true 
proportions, and has reached a magnitude 
and importance second only to t agricul- 


tural interest of the country, the ir 





yn-mas- 
ters of that generation vy read in this 
first publication of the | \ssociation 
the record of the strug: s and trials of 
their more adventurous, but less fortunate 


pre decessors. 


he construction of the rectory which 
constitutes the first part the Guide” 
might be improved i: veral respects 
An alphabetical arrangement of the fur- 
naces, forges, and rolling-1 s, In each 


State, would be much m onvenient 


for reference than the ol re and uncer 
tain system which has been followed. If 
a State can be divided, Pennsvlvania. 


into two or three sections, by strongly 





marked geological features, it would, per 
haps, be well to the list of its 
iron-works into co , sections, and 
then to make the ren t each se 
tion alphabetical. But cons nce of ref. 
erence is the essential pro} vy of a direc- 
tory ; and to that conven et natural 
desire to follow a geological or 


ical arrangement should | 





Some important items of information, such 
as the means of transportation, and the 
distance of each furnac« wv forge from 
its market, are not given in all cases; the 
power by which the works are driven, 
whether steam or water, is not uniformly 
stated; and the pressure of the blast used 


that very important condition of success i 





i In 
the management of a furnace, is stated in 
only a very few instances \ useful piece 
of information, seldom given in the de- 
scriptions of forges and ro ¢-mills, is the 
source from which the iron used in the 


works is obtained; and it is also desirable 


that the nature of the work done in each 


forge or mill should be invariably stated. 


It would be interesting to know the num- 
ber of men employed in the iron-manu- 
facture throughout the cor ntry, and it 
would not seem difficult for the Associa- 
tion to add this fact to the very valuable 
statistics which they have already collect- 
ed. The dk scriptions of abandoned works 
are not all printed in smal! type. If this 


rule is adopted in the directory, it should 
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; be uniformly a red to. The maps ac ble imaginative power have found place 
ition companying t lirectory, which were even in the directory of works From 
858 made by 1 photolithographic process, the description of the Allentown furnaces 
vari are all on t small a scale, and conse- we learn, with some surprise, that “ no 
true quently lack clearness The colored litho- finer object of art invites the artist”’; and 
tud graphs, wh xhibit the anthracite fur- again, “that the repose of bygone centuries 
icul naces of Pennsylvania and the iron-works seems to sit upon its immense w: 
mas- of the region east of the Hudson River, the roaring energy of the present day 
this are altogether the best illustrations in the with a truer and better life than the revel- 
tion book. ry of Kenilworth or the chivalry of Hei 
s of An elaborat liscussion of iron as a delberg rhe average age of the Allen 
nate chenical if ipies another divis town works subsequently appears to be 
ym of the | Its purpose is to instruct nine years 
hich s chemical properties \ her principal division ¢ Mr. Te 
a etal with which h ley’s | its of the ores t 
ts deals ; and s l should be clear, United St $ [his portion of book 
fur- concise, and def te, and, leaving all dis- contains much valuable and interesting in- 
ich puted points, s explain the known formation, which has never been published 
nent and well-detet | characteristics of iron before in so compl te and satisfactory a 
cer and its compounds with other elements form The geographical and geological 
If Mr. Lesk the compiler of the book, dis- every ore-bank in the country, 
nia tinctly s s the Preface that he is no which has been opened and worked, is 
lgly chemist, a “ therefore prepared to fully described, with many details of the 
per meet the is il inaccuracies observable pecullar properties, mineralogical associa 
f its in this m of the Guide.” tions, and ry ot each bed mune 
ind It lacks 1 and system; mat- The inexhaustib wealth of tl ri ntry 
ref portionate a ind pages at superio f the Ame in oO to the 
re with dis points « I Englis! ls no other demonst yn than 
sci st spute mong professed can be l on the pages of this 
chemists ‘ out of pla n what ke of our ore-beds ['wo or three geo- 
ced. should b brief elementary treatise on logical maps, to illustrate the distribution 
uch the known | ties of iron. If these’ of the ores, would have been an instruc- 
u questions spute wer tive addition to the book. In this section, 
rom tical « eu as in the preceding one on the chemis- 
the settle, o1 Ww try of iron, much space is misapplied to 
en there would b i vious propriety in the discussion of questions of structural 
mly stating the | ts at issu b if the geology, of opposing theories of the forma- 
sed question concerns the best chemical name tion of veins, and other scientific problems 
s in for iron-rust the largest possible per with which the iron-master is not con- 
| in cent. of carbon steel, the practical me- cerned, and which he cannot bi expected 
ect tallurgist s 1 not be perplexed with to understand, much less to solve We 
de- problems tical chemistry which regret the more this unnecessary introduc- 
the the best chemists have not yet solved tion of comparatively irrelevant matters, 
the Valual 5 s occasionally occupied when we find, at the close of the volume, 
ible by the too rhetorical statement of matters that the unexpected length of the discus- 
ach which would have been better presented sion of the ores has prevented the publi- 
red in a simpler way ; thus, the fervid descrip- cation of several chapters on the machin- 
im- tion of oxygel owever appropriate in ery now in use, the hot-blast and anthra- 
nu- Faraday’s admirable lectures before the cite coal, the efforts to obtain malleable 
| it Royal Institution, is out of place in the _ iron directly from the ore, and the history 
“ Tron-Manufacturer’s Guide.” We must and present condition of the iron-manu- 
ble also enter an earnest protest against the facture in America. 
ct- importation pon any terms, of such The American Iron-Association, by their 
rks words as noxydulcarbonate,” “iron- Secretary, have accomplished a very labo- 
his oxydhydrate,” and the adjective “ anhy- rious and valuable work, in a mutating 
uld drate.’ Some descriptions of conside and digesting the mass of facts and sta- 
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tistics embodied in this, the first “ Iron- 
Manufacturer’s Guide ” ; but the subject is 
as inexhaustible as the mineral wealth of 
the country, and we shall look for the fu- 
ture publications of the society with much 
interest. 


An Essay on Intuitive Morals. Being an 
Attempt to Popularize Ethical Science. 
Part lL. Theory of Morals. First Amer- 
ican Edition, with Additions and Correc- 
tions by the Author. Boston: Crosby 


Nichols, & Co. 1859. pp. 204 


Four years ago last March this book 
appeared in Eng 





land, published by Long- 
man; a thin octavo, exciting little atten- 
tion there, and scarcely more on this side 
the water, where the best English books 
have of late years found their first appre- 
ciation. ‘The first notice of it printed in 
this country, so far as we know, appe ared 
in the “ Harvard Magazine” for June, 
1855,—a publication so obscure, that, to 
most readers of the ATLantic, this will 
be their first knowledge of its existence 


About two vears later, Part IL appeared 


in England, and then both books were re- 





viewed in the “Christian Examiner ” ; yet 
to all intents and purposes, this new edi- 
tion is a new book, and we shiall treat it as 
such. We have as yet a reprint of Part L. 
only, but we trust the publishers will soon 
give us tlie ther, Phe Practice of Mor- 
als,”— which, if less valuable than this, is 
still so much better than most works of 
its kind as to demand a republication 


The author—a woman—(for, to the 
shame of our virile secus be it said, a wom- 
an has written the best popular treatise on 
Ethics in the language) —divides her First 


Part into four chapters :— 


I. What is the 
Il. Where the Me 
Ill. That the Mor 
IV. Why the Mor 


iw is found 





w should be obeyed. 


This, as will be seen, is an exhaustive 
analysis. ‘To the great question of the 
first chapter, after a full discussion, she 


gives this answer :— 


“ The Moral Law is the resumption of the 





eternal nec ry Obligation of all Rat ul 
Free Agents to do and fi tiy 3 
which are Right. The identification of this 


law with His wiil constitutes the Holiness of 





the Infinite God. Voluntary and disinterested 
obedience to this law constitutes the Virtue 
of all finite creatures. Virtue is capable of 
infinite growth, of endless approach to the 
Divine nature and to perfect conformity with 


the law. God has made all rational free 





agents for virtue, and all wor for rational 
free agents. The M | Law, therefore, not 
only reigns throughout His creation, (all its be- 


hests being enforced thereon by His omnipo- 
ence, but is itself” the reason P fhat creatwn 


exists.” — pp. 62-63. 


p- 
ng, and the 
passage we have Italicized has the true 


Transcendental ring. Indeed, the book is 


This is certainly good defi 





asystem of Kantian Ethics, as the author 
herself says in her Preface ; and the tough 
old Konigsberg professor has no reason to 
complain of his gentle expounder. Unlike 
most British writers,—with the grand ex- 
ception of Sir William Hamilton, the great- 


est British metaphysician since Locke and 


Hume,—sh« d Imires and 





loves him, and so is worthy to develop his 
knotty sublimities. Th's alone would be 
high praise; but we think she earns a 
more original and personal esteem 

The question of the second chapter she 


thus answers :— 


I M La Intuitions 

of t Human M | ! 3 ar 
} the Our 

( wr tt t f ir 
souls rm < " Ss 
und m ou t ‘ i 
the to ere¢ upon l I Sci- 
f Morals. But He als ids 
1 h stu \ He inet s this a " 
t " f our obedi« | sM Intu 
itions are both Hum nd Divine 1 the 
ioxes in their nature are ereby soived 


This statement may, perhaps, be ré 
ceived without cavil by most readers; but 
the reasoning on which it depends is the 
weakest part of the book, and we shall be 
surprised if some hard-headed divine, who 
fears that this doctrine of Intuition will 
pester his Church, does not find out th 
flaws in the argument. It will be urged, 
for instance, that, in confessing that the 
Science of Morals can never be as exact 
as that of Mathematics, because we have 
no terminology for Ethics so exact as for 
Geometry, she, in effect, vields the whole 
question, and leaves us in the old slough 


of doubt where Py rrho and Pascal delight- 



































ed to thru is, and where the Church 
threatens to keep us, unless we will pay 
her tolls and pick our way along her turn- 
pike. But though her major and minor 
premises may not be on the best terms 
with each other, —even though they may 
remind us of it preacher of whom Pierre- 


pont Edwards said, * It his text had the 








smallpox, his sermon would not catch it,” 
—her co sion is sound, and as inspiril 
now as ¥ the poet said,— 

Est D inte ¢ escimus - 
or when George Fox trudged. hither and 
thither over Europe with the same noble 
tune sour n his ears 

In the t l ipter the old topics are 
treated, w wcording to Milton, the 
fallen angels discussed before Adam set- 
tled the debate by sinning,— 

“ Fix weknowl abso- 
and it 1 that the Moral Law 
can | - 

Human W fre 

I z, Is . y God 
to e Virtue of ery 
( 1 

In this r e history of the com- 
mon a f Predestination is admira 
bly ske 15¥-164, note.) and the 
ground ef in Free Will more 
clear t M“ remember to have 

l . { her 

I t Foreor nat it sin 
ple O ! it m to 
t W God there 10 Past 
, | Endless Now s Ten 
nyson s 5 In Memoriam,” — 
und as ID S f centuries ago 

B st chapter which best 

s] vs “ the author and the 
pure and generous spirit with wh the 
whole book is filled. Here she shows why 
the Moral Law should be obeyed; and 
dividing t udvocates of Happiness as 
1 motiv » three classes, Euthumists, 
Pul Eud sts, and Private Eud: 





monists, she refutes them all and estab- 





lishes her simple scheme, which s 
in these words :— 
“7 he Eternal Richt. for 


e, that alone must be our 
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ground of our obedience. Deep from our 
nmost souls comes forth the mandate, the 
bare and simple law, claiming the command 
of our whole existence merely by its proper 


to 


isdaining alike to menace or 


terms Euthumism and Endaimonism 





are, perhaps, peculiar to this essay, and 
may need some explanation The Euthu- 
} . ral p 


mist Is on who assumes nic 
as a sufficient reason why virtue should 


easure 


be sought: the Eudaimonist believes we 
should be virtuous for the sake of affee 
tional, intellectual, and sensual pleasure 





if he means the pleasure of all mankind, 
he is a Public Eudaimonist; but if he 
means the pleasure of the individual, he 
is a Private Eudaimonist Democritus is 
reckoned the first among Euthumists ; and 
in England this school has been repre- 


ers, by Henry More and 


Sharrock,* Hutcheson 





Paley thrus mself 

lain sts, and our au- 

s 8 grov ng rals 

mil to produce tl reatest hanniness 
of the greatest number,”’ a system which 


has too long been taught among the stu- 
dents of our collewes and hi schools 


But he properly belongs to the Private 


8s to the nvenuous youth of Ey (TlAl ind 
America says, “* Virtue is the doit cood 
to ma nd in ol to t L of 
( l / 

\ ling t lef t ul of 
n st Ss ct t { y { T 

It is such heresies as this, and the still 
grosser pravities into which the ethics 


of expediency run, that this book will do 


1 to combat Nothing is more needed 


mie 


in our schools for both sexes than the sys 





tematic teaching of the principics here set 


forth; and we have no doubt this volum« 
could be used as a text-book, at least with 
some slight omissions and additions, sucl 
as a competent teacher could well furnish 
Portions of it, indeed, were some years 


* Sharrock 18 a name 1 mn r to 1 t 
r rs. His ‘Yx ou } n 
16 cont + f + } - 
+) . | < p 














and are now incorporated in her admira- 
ble book, “Seed Grain’; nor does there 
seem to be any good reason why it should 
not be introduced at Cambridge With 
a short introduction containing the main 
principles of metaphysics, and with the 
omission of some rhetorical passages un- 
suited to a text-book, it might supplant 
the books of both intellectual and moral 
philosophy now in use in our higher 
schools. 

But it is not as a school-book that this 
essay is to be considered; it will find a 
large and increasing circle of readers 
among the mature and the cultivated, and 
these will perceive that few have thought 
so profoundly or written so clearly on 
these absorbing topics. Take, for exam- 
ple, the classification of possible beings, 


made in the first chapter :— 





“ Proceeding on our premises, that the om 
nipotence of God is n t to be supposed to in- 
clude sé¢ ra 8, we obser t the 
outset, t t (ss i S we an und ind sub- 

( ) ’ ‘ a 
sible int t v Ist. O Inf Pr , 
A Ratic Free Agent, raised by the inf 
of his natu 5 l em “ 
tion. H s the v Holy Being 2d. | ‘ 
creatures I I \ s, but 
ex} 1 by r nat con- 
tinual t I - 
} u V7 | ; 
are not rat r mor Tree l be- 
ings ar l her 10us 
vicious.’’—pp. 24-25. 


Nothing can be shorter or more thor- 





ough than this.statement, and, if epted, 
it settles many poilts in Uievuiogy as weil 
as in ethics. 

Then, too, the comparison, in the last 
chapter, of the Law of Honor, considered 
as a system of morals, with the systems of 
Paley and Bentham, shows a fine percep- 
tion of the true relation of chivalry to eth- 
ics, and gives occasion for one of the most 
eloquent passages in the book : — 

“I envy not the moralist who ld treat 


disdainfully of Chivalry. It was a n 


Z 


principle, that which could make of plig 





faith a law to the t lawless, of prot 

to weakness a pride to the most fer¢ us. 
While the Church taught that personal duty 
consisted in secoureines and fastir 1 so- 
cial duty in the slaughter of M ms and 
burning of Jews, Chivalry roused up a man 
to reverence himself through his own courage 
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und truth, and to treat the 1 kest of his fel 
low-creatures with gene 

.- +. Reeurring to its true chs 

Law of Honor, when duly enlarg 

tified, becomes highly valuab 

ceive, that, amid all its 





aberrations, it has been the truest voice of 
intuition, amid the lamentations of the be- 


liever in ‘ total depravity,’ and the bargain- 





ing of the expe ing experimentai- 
ist. While the one represented Virtue as a 


Nun and the other as a Shopwoman, the Law 








of Honor drew her as a Q n, — faulty, per- 
} rye but free born } - Mi " er 
vice has this law done t V 1; it has 
made popular modes of t g acting 
far nobler than those inculcat many 
a pulpit; and the result is patent, that many 
1 i can and s t e- 
is a far sa pers ho te set 
bus s than the P ) S st 
feelingly of the ‘tf 3 ur fallen na- 
ture.’ ’—pp. 267-27 

The learning shown in the book, though 
not astonishing, like Sir William Hamil- 


ton’s, is sufficient and always at the au- 


thor’s service. The tex oughout, and 
especially the notes on Causation, Pre- 
destination, Original Sin, : 1 Necessa 

Truths, will amply suy t our opinion 


But better than 





that noble and devout s 


ery page, and convincing the reader, that 





whether the system acvar | be true or 
nuine ¢ xp ri- 
ence. and the guid 1 pure and gener- 


ous life. 


The volume is neatly printed, but lacks 
in index sadly, and s rrors ré 
sulting from the dist n the au- 
thor and the proof-rea Such is the 
misuse of the words “ w ? 1 “warp” 
on page 56; evident! » of the pen, 
since the same tert r rectly used 


elsewhere in the vo 


Memoirs of the Empress Catharine IT. Writ- 
ten by herself. With a Preface by A. 
Herzen. Translated from the French. 
New York: D App! i & Co. 12mo. 
pp 309. 

Ir would seem, that, if any one of the 
women celebrated in historv should, more 
than all the others, have shrunk from writ 
ing her own memoirs, that woman was the 


petty German princess wlom opportunity 
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and her own crafty ambition made abso- 
lutest monar« yf all the Russias under 
the name of Catharine I. And of that 
| 


abandon ind shameless personal career 


} } 


which has made her name a reproach to 


her sex, and covered her memory with an 


infamy that t administrative glories of 
her reign serve only to cast into a blacker 
shadow, even she has shrunk from com- 
mitting the iils to paper. Indeed, in 
these Memoirs, she alludes to but one of 
her amours it with Sergius Soltikoff, 
which was 1 first, (if we may be sure 
that she i first,)—and which seems 
clearly to have been elevated, if not puri- 
fied, by a tru nd deep affection. That it 
was sO apy rs not by any protestation or 


even calm assertion of her own, which in 


an autobiography might be reasonably 
doubted, but m the unstudied tenderness 
of her a 5 s to him; from the fact, 
which indirect ippears, that he first cool- 
ed towards the pang—not of 
wounded va —which this gave her; 
and y I stakably from the for 
giveness ; yus and relent 
less as she 1 1, manifestly, again 
and ag Lf t lover 

The Mer s are confined to events 
which occur between 1744 and 1760,— 
the period Catharine’s girlhood and 
youtht LW ( l but although sh« 
brings | St elo us, a young creature 

hiiteer 1 her hair dressed a 
Moise ‘ t benightment of our 
beard , we suppose to mean 
that ast t wl the excel 
lent Mis s More is represented 

t! I to | Memoirs, with 
uch par standing on end.—a 
crimp g I iting powder she 
appears 1 ss am ous, crafty, design 
ing, selfis! | self-conscious then than 
when sl lrops her pen as she is deepen- 
ing the traits of the matured woman of 
thirty. She went to Russia to be betrothed 
to the Grand D afterwards Peter IIL, 


to whom s it first utterly indifferent, 


and who he soon began to despise and 
regard wit sonal aversion; and yet 
when tl vas a chance that she might 
be released ft this union, she seems not 


to have known the slightest thrill of joy 

or felt the least sensation of relief, although 

she was then not sixteen years old,—so en- 
' 


tirely was her mind bent upon the crown 


of Russia. Partly to attain her end, and 





partly because it suited her intrigui 
managing nature, she set herself immedi- 
ately to the acquirement of the favor of 
the Empress on the one hand, and popu- 
larity on the other. The first she sought 
by an absolute submission of her will te 
that of Elizabeth, giving her self-negation 
an air of grateful deference ; the latter she 
obtained 


S$ most very popular people ob- 





tain their popularity, by adroit flattery,— 
the subtlest form of which was, in her 


case, as It ever is, the manifestation of an 





interest in the 


iirs of persons utterly in- 


different to the flatterer. This moral emol- 


lient she applied, as popular people usu 
ally do, without discrimination She re 
marks that she was liked because she was 


‘the same to everybody ”’: and it is not 
worthy that the same is said almost inva 


riably of very popular persons, and in way 





ot ry, by the very people mto whose 
favor they have licked their way the lat- 
ter always s« ung to be bl | by the tit 


that the most worthless and ivreeabl 

lividuals —tl W W l 
s n to be put i lev ha re 
cel 1 the same covets ey neces of per 
sonal r ird W 1 will the world learn 








Pr my, must either be very unscrupulous 
or very weak Catharine's du} ty in 
respect seems to have been as con 
t as it was artful uring t years in 
which it was 1 essary ior her purpose to 
make friends l it was 1 led, as it 
almost always is, when skilfully practised, 
with en suc s 
Catharine seems to have written these 


Memoirs partly for her own satisfaction 


and partly to justify her co 





Paul and his successors rherefore they 
record much that is of little value or in- 
terest to the general reader; and that, 
indeed, is unintelligible, except to those 
who are intimately acquainted with the 
Russian Court during the reign of Eliza- 


beth Such persons will find in these 


pages much authentic matter which will 


7 


confirm or unsettle their previous beli 
to the secret intrigues of that court, pol 

ical and personal. To the great mass of 
readers, the revelations of the internal 


economy of the Court of Russia in the 


middle of the last century, and of the man 


ners and morals of the persons who com- 
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ich the 


author of these imperial confessions, will 


posed it, wh freely made 


are by 
constitute their principal, if not their only 


will 


interest. In this respect they well 
repay the attentive perusal of every per- 
son who likes the study of human nature. 
The picture which they present is striking, 
and its various parts keep alive the atten- 
Yet it 


cannot be regarded with pleasure by any 


tion which its first sight awakens 


reader of undepraved taste; and a con- 








sideration of it is absolutely fatal to the 
faith which is cherished by many deluded 
minds in the social, if not in the ethical 
virtues of an ancient aristocracy. In this 
respect Catharine’s “Memoirs” are not 
peculiar For it is remarkable, that in all 
the published memoirs, journals, and con 
fessions of members of royal households 
(there may be an exception, but we do 
not remember it,) court-life within-doors 
has appeared devoid of every grace and 
beauty, and deformed by all that is coarse 
brutal, sordid, and grovelling. Even that 
grace, almost a vil which has its name 
fron rts ems not to exist in them 

yy ul m ind instead « it we 


glittering sham, wl 
n) 











has ard semblance to real cour- 
tesy ind which itself even is produc d 
only on oceasions more or less public and 
tor purposes more or less selfish. 

Russia in its most civilized parts was 
half barbarous in the days of Catharine’s 
youth, and society at the Court of St. Ps 
tersburg seems to have been distinguished 
from that in the other circles of the m 
pire only by an addition of the vices o 
civiltz 1 to those of barbarism rhe 
won blended the manners id tastes 
of f mn uaws and French margquises of 
the } 1; the men modelled themselves 
on Pet tl Great, and succeeded in 
ta m in everything except his wisdom 
ard paty sm The business of life was 
first, to avoid being sent to Siberia or 
Astracan,— next and last, to get other peo- 
ple sent thither; its pleasure, an alternation 
of gambling and orgies. Catharine makes 
80 xcuse for her unrestrained sexual 
l ist shows that she wrote for 





‘or what need of extenuation 


in tl regard for a woman whose imme 
diate predecessors were Catharine L., and 


Ane 


court where, on the simultaneous marriage 


ind Elizabeth, and who lived in a 


of three of its ladies, a bet was made be- 


Li 
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4 rary cust 
tween the Hetman Count Rasoumowsky 
and the Minister of Denmark,—not which 
of the brides would be false to her mar- 
riage vows,—that was taken for granted 
with regard to all,—but which would be 
so first! It turned out that he who bet on 
the Countess Anne Voronzoff, daughter 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the Empire, and 
bride to Count Strogonoff, who was € 
piainest ot the three and at the n r 
most innocent and childlike, won the wa 
ger. The bet was wisely laid; for s 
was likely to be soonest neglected by her 
husband. 

What semblance of courtesy these high- 
born gamblers, adulterers, and s¢ 
triguers showed in their daily life appears 
in their behavior to a M. Brockdor 
against whom Catharine had ill feeli: 
more or less Justifablk This M. Brock 
dorf, who was high in favor witl 
Grand Duke, was unfortunately ugly.— 
having a long neck, a broad, flat head, 
red hair, small, dull, sunken eyes. and tl 
corners of his mouth hangir lown t 3 

n So, among these court-bred pe 

whenever M. Brockdorf passed throug 
the apartments, every one called out after 
him ‘ Pelican becaus this bird was 
the most hideous we knew of But what 
regard for the fe ys of a person of ‘ 
rior rank could be expected from his « 
mies, in a court where the dearest ties 
and the tenderest sorrows were das 
aside with the formal brutality recor 
I Catharine in the following remarkal 
paragraph ? — 

A f lave war the +} 
ted me re i week | 8 
us much as Ty s I é 
+ it ft 1e, \J al . ] 
that I } ¢ | 
r was ta I I 
Sots Ton nines nl a 
t was not st fora G 1 Du S 
: , ; oiaal le a 
en a 
+ ; I , } nt +} ‘ s ~ 

iV, I | wear i i Six \ s 

It is worthy of especial note that thes 
people, though they led this sensual, self 
ish, heartless life, trampling on nat | af 
fection and doing as they would not be 
done by, prided themsely very mu n 
the orth. oxy of their faith, were sorely 





wsky 
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as the 
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af of ¢g to hell, and were consé¢ 
quen very regular and rigid in the per 
formanc the religious duties. Cath 
urine was whit behind the rest in this 
respect | g bred a Lutheran, she 
was most exemp y in her observance of 
ll t q ts of the Greek Chur 
l ev er hypocrisy so far, that 
“ ! sion of a dangerous and 
I ess, it was pr sed that 
she s a Lutheran rgyman 
she 1 sking for Simon ‘J 
] ky ) f e Greek Church 
who | l ar f gy interview 
with | \ this was dor s she 
says, f efly w } soldiers 
and ] ( a Ww m t 
f 7 s tl refer 
As f ! t Russ t r t 
ury was 1u r granted a 
lig tT | s¢ Mw“ ‘ tT ‘ 
tl tore 1d sit t 
& l ( it I ed 
that s wels in t ‘ 
( Line I is 
( \ sess t thre 
ha ) net t y t i 
is vAS t ¢ ' La Live 
nian } ( aril Il. a Gert 
pri ss Mi l i! i { t th 
the gra P the G it ind 8 
s ss these Men s it her 
s l’a was son otf 
Peter’s s but of Sergius Soltik 
so that reigning house of Russia 
there is 2 t I lof Roman 





Herzen sizes so strongly. conveys 
to the Rus es no new knowledge 
on this sul t; for an eminent Russian 
publicist being asked, on the appearance 
of this book, if it were generally known in 
Russia that Paul was the son of Soltikoff, 


replied,— ‘‘ No one who knew anything 
ever doubted it And perhaps the de- 
scendants of the Boiards are quite content 
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of the oldest and noblest of the purely 


than om th 





Russia families, ratl i i 108€ 
of a prince of the petty house of Holstein 
Gottorp. -But then what is this principle 





livine right, but w h causes one man to 
ist ) ps » place, al ther n a po 
tion Ww puts s own ilfe at the mer 
Catha a. : rif t inter 

es o it ents val s nature these 
M rs W r rt her 
firs i, she W t a nd 
é l. s she famisl th thirst 





t vy her vas tak er at 
ts birt i { m s araly 
i \ ‘ t st W was 

S s s skins 

i l t spira 

‘ sill 

5 | m it 
5 i walking 

saves ) l rair 
Ll s t 1 wded 

s va i es 

» appea v S ses l ‘ 
\ YT ‘ the 
‘ na 2 t ea 1 sscs, the 
t s ‘ with 

i bet ts W I i Pract 
ful figure what bea i gs she 
to W c wil Ww r ( ‘ SAYS 

wel! inaso! t ts ev iw 

v this irt, Ww i vas 

ere shadow ota | was é < ed 

4 matt yf the first nuptial im tar 
that a lady of the court s e her 
head dressed for t! wed thie nds 
of the Empress herself r, if she were too 
ll, by those of the Grand Duchess ; how 
Catharine used, at Oranier » dress 
herself from head to foot in male attire 
ind go out in a skiff, accor I l only by 
in old huntsman, to s ot ducks and snipe 
sometimes doubling the Caps f Oranien 
baum, which extends two versts into the 
sea, —and how thus the fortunes of the 


Russian Empire, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, were at the mer 


cy of a spring-tide, a gust of wind, or the 





tipping of ashallop. There is even a recipe 


as, 


<< 72 


ee: 


q 
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for removing tan and sunburn, which the 
beautiful Grand Duchess used at the in 
stance of the beautiful Empress; and, as 
both the imperial belles testify to its great 
efficacy, it would be cruel not to give all 
possible publicity to the fact that it was 
lemon juice, 


and French brandy ; but, alas! 


composed of white of 


ore 
Se, 


the propor- 
tion in which these constituents are to be 
mixed is not recorded. 

Of the authenticity of these Memoirs 
there appears to be no reasonable doubt, 


and we believe that none has been ex- 


pressed. They were found, after the death 
n a sealed 


of Catharine, envelope address- 


ed to her son Paul, in whose lifetime no one 
saw them but the friend of his childhood, 
Prince Kourakine. He copied them ; and, 
about twenty years after the death of Paul, 


three or four copies were made from the 
Phe 


caused all these to be seized by 


Kourakine copy. Emperor Nicholas 


the secret 
police, and it is only since his death that 
made their 


tie 


one or two copies have again 


appearance at Moscow (where original 
is kept) and St. Pet 


of these M. Herzen m 


rsburg. From on 


ade his transcript 
They fail to palliate a , 


of Catharine’s 








crimes, or in the least to brighten her 
reputation, and add nothing to our knowl 


edge of her sagacity and her administra 


tive talents; but they are yet not without 
very considerable personal interest and 
historical value 

Milch Cows and Dairy Farming; compris 


> 


ing the Breeds, Breeding, and Manag 
Health and 
and other Stock ; the 


ment, in Disease, of Dairy 
Milch 
a full Explanation of Gue 
Method; the Culture of Forag« 
Production of Milk, But- 


embodying the 


Selection of 
Cows, with 
non’s 
Plants, and the 

ter, and Chees« most 
recent Improvements, and adapted to 
Farming in the United States and Brit 
ish Provinces, with a Treatise upon thx 
Dairy Husbandry of Holland; t 
is added 


which 
Horsfall’s System of Dairy 
By Cuarves L. Fi 
the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture ; 


Management. 


Secretary of 


INT, 
state 
Author of a Trea- 
Lib- 


Phillips, 


tise on Grasses and Forage Plants 
Boston 


416. 


erally illustrated 


Sampson, & Co. pp 


Tuis very useful treatise contains a full 


Reviews and Literary Notices. 


[ August, 


account of the best breeds of cattle and of 
the most approved methods of crossing so 


as to develop qualities particularly desira- 
ble ; directions for choosing good milkers 
by means of signs; a de 


certain natural 


scription of the most useful grasses and 


other varieties of fodder ; and very minute 
instructions for the making of good butter 
and the proper arrangement and care of 
The 


tage of practical experience 


dairies. author has had the advan 
as a dairyman, 
while his position as Secretary of the Mas 


afford 


ed him more than common opportunity of 


sachusetts Board of Agriculture has 


learning the experience of others 
A volume of 


commend it 


this kind cannot fail to 


and 





to farmers graziers, 


and will be found valuable 
lucky enough to 
Che 


butter, and meat is 


also by those 
own a single 


I good 


a matter ot 


who are 


cow milk 


production « 


interest to 


all classes in the community alike and 
Mr. Flint’s book, by pointing out frankly 
the mistakes and deficiencies in the pres 
ent methods of our farmers and dairymen 


and the best means of remedying them, 
will do a good and much-needed service 
to the public He shows the folly of the 


f economy which thinks it 


larming atest quantity of 





milk with the least expenditure of fodder 
ind w h regards poor stock as cheaper 
becaus it costs less money n the o1 or 

inal outlay 
f Dean Swift was right in saying 
that he who makes two blades of grass 
grow wher one grew before is of more 
service to mankind than he who takes a 
city, we should be inclined to rank him 
hardly second as a benefactor of his race 
who causes one pound of good butter to 
be made where two pounds of bad were 
made before We believe that more un 
savory and unwholesome grease is con 
sumed in the United States under the 
of butter than in any other civilized 


country, and we a wide circu 


lation of Mr. Flint’s thoroughly executed 
tend to and 


in America 


reform a great 





The tendency 
has always been to make a shift with what 


will do, rather than to insist on having 


what is best; and we welcome this book as 
likely to act as a corrective in one depart- 
ment, and that one of the most important 
The value of the volume is increased by 


numerous illustrations and a good index 
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